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NEW CHICAGO OPERA 
LAUNCHES SEASON 
WITH ‘AIDA’ 


Henry Weber Conducts Spectac- 
ular Performance with Mila- 
nov, Branzell, Martinelli and 
Thomas in Principal Roles 








‘Tristan’ Presented 





McArthur Conducts Wagner 
Work, with Flagstad and Mel- 
chior in Title Roles — Ballet 
Theatre and New Chorus Add 
Lustre to the Reorganized 
Company 


N OT since the days of Andreas Dip- 
pel, or later Cleofonte Campanini, 
has Chicago heard an opera opening, be- 
fore Saturday, Nov. 2, with an ‘Aida’ 
that was in any way comparable to those 
by-gone days of glamorous opera. 

The combined resources of all the 
wealth and cultural assets which the 
newly organized Chicago Opera Com- 
pany with Walter B. Kirk, as president, 
was able to obtain, was assurance that 
the 1940 opening in the Civic Opera 
House would take on such historic pro- 
portions that fitting comparisons could 
only be made with the older days of a 
more opulent opera, when nothing was 
spared to make the spectacle a supreme 
achievement. 

The Chicago Opera Company can 
proudly and somewhat boastfully point 
to the fine achievement of its 1940 open- 
ing with an excellent cast of principals, 
a new chorus, a famous ballet organiza- 
tion to direct the dances; in fact, every- 
thing to match and even exceed, the pre- 
vious years of opera. 


A Convincing ‘Triumphal Scene’ 


The ‘Triumphal Scene’ was a special 
triumph for Henry Weber, general di- 
rector of the Company, as the seemingly 
daring innovations, about which so much 
had been written in advance, culminated 
in a moving, living scene, both plausible 
and convincing. 

Zinka Milanov, soprano, as the ill- 
fated Ethiopian princess making her 
local operatic debut; Giovanni Martin- 
elli, as Radames; Karin Branzell, the 
Amneris; John Charles Thomas, as 
Amonasro, and Virgilio Lazzari, Ram- 
fis, the High Priest of Isis, all in finest 
vocal form, divided attention with 
chorus, orchestra, ballet, and stage set- 
tings. 

It was an ‘Aida’ of such sparkling 
freshness that even a first-night audi- 
ence had to take time out from its own 
parade and give whole-hearted approval 
as scene after scene revealed a guiding 
hand that seasoned opera goers admitted 
had achieved a different, arresting effect. 
Gone were the well-known gestures with 
which the chorus in seasons past had 
been wont to emphasize its comprehen- 
sion of what was ado in Memphis when 

(Continued on page 6) 


CHICAGO, Nov. 4. 


Luminaries of Mid-West and 


On the Stage at the Opening of the Chicago Opera Are Seen 

Kirsten Flagstad (Left), Who Sang Isolde; Lauritz Melchior, 

the Tristan, and (Standing) Edwin McArthur, Who Conducted 
the Performance of the Wagner Work 
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SAN FRANCISCO OPERA CONCLUDES SERIES 





‘Rosenkavalier’, ‘La Bohéme’, 
‘Don Giovanni’, ‘Masked Ball’, 
‘Carmen’, ‘Rigoletto’ , ‘Aida’ 
and ‘Manon’ Complete Sub- 
scription Season 

SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 3. 


AN FRANCISCO’S 1940 opera 

season reached one of its highest 

peaks with ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ 
which had its first presentation by the 
San Francisco Opera Association on 
Oct. 16 and was repeated before the 
largest crowd of the season to the date 
at a matinee on Oct. 27. 

Honors were about equally divided 
between Lotte Lehmann, Risé Stevens, 
Erich Leinsdorf, the conductor, and 
Herbert Graf, the stage director, with 
Alexander Kipnis, Margit Boker and 
the remainder of the large cast down to 
the adorable little black boy, Nemesio 
Paredes (who was rewarded with a solo 
curtain call after the matinee!), doing 
their successful utmost to make the 


Strauss work the outstanding event of 
the year. 

There was but one disappointment : 
the opera was not given in English. 
Originally it was said that it would be, 
and it should have been. But when a 
company acts as brilliantly_as it sings, 
it does all possible to hurdle the lan- 
guage barrier. Many who attended the 
first performance, also attended the re- 
peat. 


Lehmann Sings 250th Marschallin 


It is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
superb portrayal of the Marschallin 
given by Lotte Lehmann who celebrated 


her 250th performance of the role on 
Oct. 16. Nor is it necessary to point 
out that Risé Stevens’s Octavian was 
excellent; her voice, demeanor, and 
everything that one might hope for in 
an Octavian, were perfect. 

Mr. Kipnis as Baron Ochs was better 
at the matinee than at the first perform- 
ance, although his singing was equally 
good on both occasions. The Sophia of 
Margit Bokor was a delight to the eye, 

(Continued on page 30) 


at the San 
(Centre, Seated), Who Sang Her 250th Performance of the 
Marschallin in Strauss's ‘Rosenkavalier’, with Herbert Graf, 
Stage Director, and (at Right) Erich Leinsdorf, Conductor 
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Francisco Opera Are Lotte Lehmann 
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STOCK INTRODUCES 
FOUR NEW SCORES 


Symphonies by Carpenter and 
Milhaud, Works by Harris 
and Grainger Played 


Cuicaco, Nov. 5.—Hearing a new 
musical work is no longer a special ex- 
perience to Chicago Symphony sub- 
scribers, for every program of the 
Thursday-Friday series this season has 
boasted a world premiere. 

Although Frederick Stock “has in- 
vited composers from all over the globe 
to write compositions for the orches- 
tra’s jubilee season, he found new ma- 
terial for the concert of Oct. 24 in 
Chicago. It was the new symphony of 
John Alden Carpenter, a local composer 
whose fame extends far beyond his 
home town. The symphony satisfied an 
audience which was naturally well dis- 
posed toward the composer. There was 
enthusiastic hand-clapping when Mr. 
Carpenter appeared on the stage after 
the work had been played. 

The work is rich in those traits which 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Wide World 


Ignace Jan Paderewski and His Sister, Mrs. Antonina Wilkonska, as They Arrived on the 
Liner Excambion on Nov. 6 


PADEREWSKI GREETED UPON HIS ARRIVAL 





Ambassadors and Committee 
Members Meet Pianist 
in New York 


Ignace Jan Paderewski, Polish pian- 
ist and statesman, arrived in New York 
on Nov. 6 aboard the American Export 
liner Excambion accompanied by his 
sister, Mrs. Antonina Wilkonska, and a 
party of five others. As is his custom 
the pianist celebrated a birthday (his 
eightieth) on that day, although ac- 
cording to our calendar the actual date 
is Nov. 18. At the time of Mr. Pad- 
erewski’s birth, Poland was under Rus- 
sian rule, and the old Russian calendar 
differs from ours by twelve days. 

“The main reason,” the pianist stated, 
“that forced me, in spite of my age, to 
undertake this long and tiresome voy- 
age was the unbearable moral atmos- 
phere on the European continent. I 
simply could not stand it any more.” 
At the pier in Jersey City to meet Mr. 
Paderewski were Anthony J. Drexel 
Biddle, American Ambassador to 





METROPOLITAN ISSUES 
SEASON’S PROSPECTUS 





New List Includes Names of Forty-Seven 
Americans—Ten New Singers Added 
and Eight Others Dropped 


The Metropolitan Opera Association 
issued last week its prospectus for the 
fifty-sixth season of opera in the house, 
and the sixth under the general man- 
agement of Edward Johnson. Edward 
Ziegler and Earle R. Lewis remain as 
assistant general managers. 

The roster of the singing personnel 
includes ninety-seven names of which 
forty-seven, or nearly fifty per-cent, are 
Americans. As already noted in a pre- 
vious issue of MusicaAL AMERICA, there 
are ten new members of the singing 
personnel. Three singers are included 
whose names were not on last season’s 
list as they joined the company after 
the beginning of the season. Eight 
singers have been dropped from the list. 

In other departments, Artur Bodanz- 
ky’s name is absent owing to his death 
last year. Two guest conductors, Italo 
Montemezzi and Bruno Walter are in- 
cluded, and Frank St. Leger, an as- 
sistant conductor last season, has be- 
come a conductor this year. The former 


Poland, Count Jerzy Potocki, Polish 
Ambassador to the United States, mem- 
bers of the Paderewski Fund for Polish 
Relief, Inc., led by ColonelWilliam J. 
Donovan, and representatives of a new 
committee of nation-wide scope which 
has been formed to assist the pianist in 
any project which he may undertake to 
aid his suffering countrymen. Chair- 
man of this new group is Frank L. 
Polk, former Under-Secretary of State, 
and the executive vice-chairman is Bart 
Andress. 

Mr. Paderewski said that while he 
dislikes propaganda, he felt no hesita- 
tion in praising the courage of the Brit- 
ish and that his hopes and apprehen- 
sions could be summarized in one 
slogan: “Help Great Britain Save the 
World.” Members of his party in- 
cluded Sylwin Strakacz, Polish Minis- 
ter to the League of Nations; Mrs. 
Strakacz and their daughter Helen; 
Ignacy G. Kollupajlo, Mr. Paderewski’s 
secretary; and Franciscek Pajda, his 
valet. Mr. Paderewski will settle on 
his ranch in California. 





list of assistant conductors is now 
designated “musical staff”. Peter Paul 
Fuchs is the single addition to this list, 
but the names of Fausto Cleva, Ric- 
cardo Dellera, Gerhard Joel and Ed- 
oardo Petri are no longer included. 


New Singers Listed 


The new singers, already listed, are 
Germaine Lubin, Stella Roman and 
Eleanor Steber, sopranos; Elsa Ze- 
branska, contralto; Emery Darcy, 
tenor; Joel Berglund, Arthur Kent, 
Alexander Sved and Francesco Valen- 
tino, baritones, and Salvatore Baccal- 
oni, bass. 

No longer on the list are Harriet 
Henders and Rosa Tentoni, sopranos; 
Max Altglass, Jan Kiepura, Eyvind 
Laholm, Giacomo Lauri Volpi and 
Erich Witte, tenors; Giuseppe De 
Luca, baritone, and Douglas Beattie, 
bass. Fausto Cleva and Konrad 
Neuger remain as chorus masters; Dé- 
siré Defrére, Herbert Graf and Leopold 
Sachse as stage directors; Boris Roma- 
noff as ballet master and choreographer, 
and Alfred Mapleson, librarian. The 
name of Simone Mantia, orchestra man- 
ager, has been added. 

As previously noted, the novelties 
and revivals scheduled for the season 


are Gluck’s ‘Alceste’ to be heard for the 
first time in this country as far as can 
be ascertained; Donizetti’s ‘La Fille du 
Regiment’, Verdi’s ‘Un Ballo in Masch- 
era’, Saint-Saéns’s ‘Samson et Dalila’, 
Donizetti’s ‘Don Pasquale’, Beethoven’s 
‘Fidelio’, Smetana’s ‘The Bartered 
Bride’, Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’, and 
Verdi’s ‘Il Trovatore’, the last-named 
re-studied and with new scenery and 
costumes. 





Changes in the directorate include 
Cornelius N. Bliss as chairman, suc- 
ceeding Paul D. Cravath, deceased; 
George A. Sloan, formerly a member of 
the board, becomes its president. New 
names include those of Col. Joseph M. 
Hartfield, William DeForest Manice, 
Thomas H. McInnerney, Samuel W. 
Reyburn and Lewis L. Struass. Mrs. 
Vincent Astor’s name is no longer in- 
cluded nor that of E. Roland Harriman. 


Barzin Forms Experimental Group 
as “Feeder” for American Operas 





New Venture Designed to Do for 
Young Singers What National 
Orchestral Association Has 
Done for Orchestral Players— 
Four Works to Be Given in 
Regular Concerts—To Abjure 
“Star System” and Lay Stress 
on Ensemble—Hope to Stimu- 
late Composers 


"THE formation of an experimental 
school of opera, with a permanent 
group to “feed” the opera companies 
of America as the National Orchestral 
Association has been used as a devel- 
opment ground for young orchestral 
players, was announced by Leon Bar- 
zin, director of the Association, at a 
luncheon for the New York press in 
the Park Central Hotel on Nov. 6. 

“T desire to stress the experimental 
nature of the undertaking, and to prom- 
ise no complete success immediately,” 
Mr. Barzin said. “Our purpose is to 
take a step in the right direction for the 
further need of music in America, which 
is undoubtedly the vocal field. We have 
come through a successful ten years 
with young orchestral players, and we 
believe that the same ground for devel- 
opment of young singers is ready to 
be cultivated. We shall also experiment 
with scenery and lighting, accentuate 
the importance of minor roles, and of 
acting in opera, stimulate composers to 
write opera and try out scores for the 
opera houses of America.” 


Staff Includes Turnau 

This idea, which has been in Mr. 
Brazin’s mind for two years, crystal- 
lized this Fall when he took over a 
group of young singers who had been 
working together for about a year. En- 
gaged for the venture are Josef Turnau 
from Vienna, stage director; Karl Kritz 
from the Cincinnati Opera, ensemble 
coach; Howard Bay, well known the- 
atrical scene designer, who recently won 
the first Guggenheim award in the scen- 
ic field, and Clark Robinson, lighting. 

A new departure will be the place- 
ment of the orchestra and conductor be- 
hind the scenic backdrops in Carnegie 
Hall where performances will take 
place, so that they cannot be seen by 
the audience. This should, in Mr. Bar- 
zin’s opinion, create a better balance 
between the orchestral and vocal forces. 

The company already assembled num- 
bers about eighty-five young singers, 
who will remain anonymous until sev- 
eral days before each production, in 
order that the old “star system” will 
have no place in the experiment. 

The productions scheduled will take 
place after the intermission of each of 
four of the six concerts already an- 
nounced by the association as part of 
their regular season, which opens on 
Nov. 11 with a ten-year anniversary 
concert. The first half of each event 
will be devoted to song literature. The 
events are as follows: 





Leon Barzin 


Dec. 9, Povla Frijsh singing vari- 
ous songs and the Bloch ‘Psalms’ and 
the presentation of ‘Pagliacci’ in Italian. 

Jan. 13, William Hain in Lieder, and 
Puccini’s ‘Sister Angelica’ in English. 

Feb. 17, Lydia Summers in Schubert 
and Wolf songs and Puccini’s ‘Gianni 
Schicchi’ in English. 

March 17, Mack Harrell in a Bach 
Cantata and Mason’s Russian Songs, 
and an opera to be announced, pos- 
sibly of American or South American 
origin. The final concert, on April 28, 
will be a resume of the outstanding 
activities of the organization during the 
season and will include a distinguished 
soloist. 

Mr. Barzin emphasized that the new 
experiment will in no way constitute a 
departure from the past proceedings of 
the organization, but will supplement 
them. The association will continue to 
give a Saturday matinee series, this 
year devoted to Brahms and beginning 
on Nov. 30. The ten-year anniversary 
concert which opens the season repeats 
the first concert of 1930, with the ex- 
ception of the substitution of Mozart’s 
‘Haffner’ Symphony for the Schubert 
‘Unfinished’. This is in recognition 
of the recent gift of the original Mozart 
manuscript to the Association by one 
of its directors. Mr. Barzin intends to 
play the work exactly as this manu- 
script provides, and pointed out several 
important restorations and changes 
which have been made in the printed 
scores from which the work is always 
played. 





Brico to Conduct Denver Symphony 


Antonia Brico has been engaged to 
conduct the Denver Symphony on Dec. 
10 in place of Georges Enesco, Ruman- 
ian conductor, who has been detained in 
Europe by conditions abroad. Miss 
Brico is now under the exclusive man- 
agement of Willmore and Powers. 
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YSAyE: 


Sharp Contradictions 
In Art and Personality 
of Belgian “Giant Oak’ 


By ARTHUR HARTMANN 


SAY E—the Gargantuan — the 
y Sublime — Emperor of Extrava- 

ganza! Everything about him was 
on the “gigantesque” and all the Holly- 
woodian hyper - super -terrifics would 
have fitted him with the naturalness of 
his own epidermis! In physical stature 
as in musicianship, mental power, great- 
ness of heart and, if it must be added, 
in uncontrollable anger and childishness 
and pettiness of moral fibre, he was al- 
ways the Colossus. The French have a 
saying, well known to all gifted people, 
the good ‘Bohémiens’, “to be a great 
artist, one must be a ‘grand cochon’,” 
and this equally applies. 

His playing was noble one moment 
and reeking with sensuality the next: 
beautiful, ideal, poetic, unmatched in 
grandeur and delicacy and tenderness, 
and within the next few measures un- 
equalled for boisterous roughness, un- 
trammeled vehemence, the most unbri- 
dled gypsified capriciousness of tempi, 
accents and nuances, and of an extrava- 
gance that often made me put my hat 
before my face in my efforts to restrain 
open laughter! He was truly Rabelai- 
sian and again as delicate as a brush- 
stroke by Hokusai. It is neither unkind 
nor a lack of veneration for the dead 
and the living to make passing mention 
of the fact that his personal life was that 
of an extremist, and that some of his 
experiences and practical jokes (not al- 
ways of the most refined nature), would, 
if recounted, bring roars of merriment 
and protests of incredulity. Truly, 
Ysaye was unique and should have lived 
to be at least one hundred years old, for 
this giant oak at sixty years had more 
vitality than four men of half his age. 


Conflicting Elements in Ysaye’s Nature 


I heard him play more often than all 
the other great violinists put together 
and though I never heard him play one 
work exactly as written, I still maintain 
that he was the greatest violinistic 
genius since Wieniawski! The appar- 
ent contradiction is explained—and jus- 
tified—by the tremendous and conflict- 
ing elements of his nature and individ- 
uality. I have seen him conduct (and 
rehearse from memory) the ‘Eroica’ and 
‘La Cinquiéme (as he and all French 
musicians call it) and, just then, it was 
my positive conviction that there was no 
greater conductor living ! 

I have never heard greater, more pro- 
found or revealing interpretations, and 
surcharged with his physical magnetism 
the performances were nothing less than 
bomb-like in their overwhelming vital- 
ity. In the year 1900 (I think it was) I 
lived in London, in the home of René 
Ortmans, violinist and ultimately a con- 
ductor, a compatriot of Ysaye and a life- 
long friend, their bond dating from their 
boyhood-days together. Joachim, with 
his associates forming the celebrated 
Joachim Quartet, had given an annual 
series of concerts in London “since time 
immemorial” as I think one might well 
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say, and that season, Joachim having 
fallen ill, Chappell suddenly found him- 
self without a quartet-organization. 
Whatever the reasons, the ‘Ysaye Quar- 
tet’ was engaged for some twenty con- 
certs, throughout the Fall and Winter. 
This so-called ‘Ysaye Quartet’ consisted 
of the great violinist and three col- 
leagues, fellow teachers in the Brussels 
Conservatory of Ysaye’s former days. 
Ysaye’s all-around musicianship had, of 
course long ago, given him familiarity 
with the chamber-music literature, yet I 
doubt if even the most perfervid admirer 
(such as myself) could have claimed for 
this “quartet” the homogeneity of an en- 
semble when the first violinist had, since 
decades, dotted the maps of Europe and 
America as a violin virtuoso, inter- 
spersed with appearances as guest con- 
ductor as well as conductor of the ‘Or- 
chestre Ysaye’ in Brussels. 

The concerts took place on Monday 
afternoons (I think) and also on some 
Saturday evenings, and it happened 
more often than not that Ysaye was ap- 
pearing, as violinist, somewhere in Eng- 
land or on the Continent, a day or two 
before, and would be doing so again 
within the following few days. There 
were many concerts I know, that were 
done without any rehearsing, besides 
which, his associates came over from 
Brussels for each concert (or week-end) 
and returned there immediately after. 
Because of his many appearances in the 
British Isles that year, Ysaye had taken 
rooms somewhere in Duke Street, Lon- 
don, and—again if I correctly recall— 
this was not exactly an “elegant” neigh- 
borhood. In these two rooms were 
large straw hampers full of music (or- 
chestral parts to violin concerti) stores 
of linen and huge Turkish towels and 
enormous briar pipes in their enormous 
étuis, and to top it all, he was then wear- 
ing a fur coat and a huge, round fur 
cap. It is, however, not with proper 
recognition to their importance to Ysaye 


to mention the pipes casually among 
other indispensable items, for these more 
properly belonged at the head of the list. 


Ysaye’s Briar Pipes 

After playing a concert, Ysaye invari- 
ably walked from the dressing room en- 
tirely out of the building and only on 
reaching the curb would ask “Eh bien— 
ma basse! Qui es-ce, qui a ma basse?” 
(“Eh bien—my bass! Who’s got my 
bass?”). He knew that he was sur- 
rounded by friends and cronies and that 
some one was bringing his enormous 
double-case. But I, for one, have never 
known him to ask, “Where did I leave 
my pipe?” whereas I did know that no 
gift could give him greater pleasure than 
a briar pipe in the shape and size for 
which he had a great partiality. These 
pipes were five inches deep and two 
inches in diameter. The stem was so 
carved out of the same enormous block 
of briar as to be very close to the pipe 
itself. With the curving amber or hard- 
rubber mouthpiece then attached, these 
beautiful pipes suggested nothing so 
much as a miniature bassoon. There 
were, of course, individual, becushioned 
and lined boxes for these, and when 
Ysaye, on coming to the dinner table, 
would deposit his pipe-étui and the to- 
bacco pouch at its side, the size of them 
together fully equalled the modern girl’s 
overnight bag. 

One night at Pagani’s, surrounded by 
a half dozen musicians, he had been re- 
counting his experiences; as the party 
finally broke up, he said to Ortmans: 
“René, you will be kind enough to come 
and wake me up tomorrow at eleven.” 
He shook hands all around and it seems 
to me that almost invariably he shook 
hands with his left and not with his 
right hand. I lived with the Ortmans 
somewhere out in West Kensington and 
the trip down to Duke Street meant the 
better part of an hour—just “to awaken 
him at eleven o’clock.” Ortmans insisted 
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that I go with him and reluctantly I 
consented. Arrived at his rooms, we 
found him not only awake but sitting on 
a chair in his vast nightgown, pipe in 
mouth, and playing away for dear life. 
He told us to disregard him, for he had 
to do some work as he was playing in 
Glasgow (which he pronounced Gloz- 
gov) the following evening and had to 
play a concerto he had not played in 
quite some time. To my inexpressible 
joy, it was the rarely-heard Concerto in 
F by Lalo, which I knew, though I had 
never heard it played. 


An Informal Performance 

I leaned against a piece of furniture 
while he, with closed eyes and the huge 
pipe dangling from the right side of his 
mouth, was pouring forth his wealth of 
marvelous tone, staggering me with his 
mastery of the bow and ease of the left 
hand. However, there was another 
thing which dumbfounded me and it was 
that in the pages of passage-work there 
were scarcely two consecutive measures 
which contained the notes exactly as 
they had been written! Perhaps the 
composer, who doubtlessly had been an 
intimate friend of Ysaye’s, had made a 
revision of that work, for the passages, 
were different from the printed notes. 
Reaching a spot where the orchestra 
interrupts with loud chords, Ysaye re- 
laxed for a moment, lowered his violin 
and, opening his eyes, winked at me. 
Then, in a high-pitched, thin voice imi- 
tated the “meow” of a cat, re-lighting 
his pipe, he turned to me and said 
“Meow .. . eh bien cochon, ¢a va, hein ?” 
He saw that I was transfixed with joy 
and as I made no response he guffawed: 
“Well, say something! It went well, 
didn’t it? What do you think?” I was 
too confused to be able to find the right 
words and dreading to contradict him, 
I blurted the words which accomplished 
precisely that! I answered, “Oh, it is 


(Continued on page 36) 
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‘AIDA’ AND “TRISTAN’ OPEN CHICAGO OPERA SEASON 


(Continued from page 3) 
a popular hero returned heavily laden 
with the spoils of war and the sure 
knowledge that he has _ successfully 
crushed his country’s enemies. 

In the new order, as disclosed by the 
Chicago Opera’s first ‘Aida’, the citizens 
of Memphis seemed just as eager to 
know what was happening as any com- 
parable present-day group watching for a 
glimpse of the “man of the hour.” Even 
the equivalent of our own traffic officers 
were on hand, firmly pressing back the 
crowd and keeping the line of march un- 
obstructed. A regrouping and different 
use of stage elevations kept this scene 
alert without distracting undue atten- 
tion from the leading singers. 

Miss Milanov, in her debut with*the 
Chicago Opera, was warmly applauded 
for the beauty and sincerity with which 
she invested the role of Aida. She met 
the test of the Nile scene easily and the 
mezzo-voce and pianissimo tones which 
she employe@‘in the aria ‘Ma Patri’ were 
ethereal. Her voice was expressive and 
her dramatization of the part was con- 
vincing. 

The youthful freshness of Mr. Mar- 
tinelli’s Radames was amazing. The 
voice had the exuberance and vitality of 
a young, successful operatic warrior; of 
sustained lyricism at times and of.a ring- 
ing triumph at other moments. The 
zest with which he enacted this role and 
the youthfulness of his appearance were 
delightful to witness. 

Passionate despair was the keynote of 
Miss Branzell’s Amneris and the efforts 
she made to assuage the forces arrayed 
against her, gave poignance and dignity 
to her interpretation. 

The rich, dark quality of Mr. Thom- 
as’s baritone and his fiery, tempestuous 
interpretation as Amonasro, gave this 
role unusual value. His conception had 
force and simple dignity. The Ramfis 
of Mr. Lazzari was impressive and had 
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NEW CHICAGO GROUP 
REVIVES OLD OPERA 


‘Il Matrimonio Segreto’ Given by 
Opera Theatre Directed by 
Giacomo Rimini 


Cuicaco, Nov. 5.—The Opera Thea- 
ter, a newly formed group whose aim 
is to present rarely heard operatic 
works, began its activities with a pro- 
duction of Cimarosa’s ‘Il Matrimonio 
Segreto’ in the Civic Theater on Oct. 
20. The Opera Theater is directed by 
Giacomo Rimini. 

Although in general, its eighteenth 
century character was faithfully kept 
intact, Giovanni Cardelli, artistic ad- 
visor of the Opera Theater, revised ‘II 
Matrimonio Segreto’ for modern audi- 
ences. A most helpful innovation was 
to translate the “secco recitatives” into 
colloquial English, making it easy for 
the audience to keep track of the action. 
The singing, of course, remains in 
Italian. 

The singers, besides being musically 
effective, seemed to enjoy taking part 
in the naive little plot and made its 
comic elements actually comic. The part 
of Geronimo, a bourgeois merchant, was 
sung by Giacomo Rimini; Carolina, his 
daughter, by Virginia Haskins; Paolino, 
Carolina’s secret husband, by Joseph R. 
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Zinka Milanov Enid Szantho 





Henry Weber 


dignified poise and vocal splendor. 
Douglas Beattie was majestic as the 
King of Egypt and the Messenger sung 
by Giuseppe Cavadore was effective in 
a brief moment in the first scene. The 


Luporini; Elisetta, the envious elder 
sister, by Shirley Sorelle; Fidalma, the 
spinster aunt in love with Paolina, by 
Maria Data; and Count Robinson, a 
nobleman in search of a rich wife, who 
wants to marry Carolina but is offered 
Elisetta, by Victor Carell. 

The conductor was Ernesto Barbini, 
to whose hands fell also the work of 
adapting the orchestral score to the 
modernized version of the opera. Busi- 
ness manager of the Opera Theater is 
Harry Zelzer. 

RutH BArry 


SAN CARLO OPERA 
CLOSES CHICAGO RUN 


Prosperous Season Concludes 
with ‘Aida’—‘Bohéme’, ‘Tosca’ 
and Others Presented 


Cuicaco, Nov. 5.—The San Carlo 
Opera Co. closed one of its most pros- 
perous seasons here on Oct, 27, in the 
Auditorium Theater, with a perform- 
ance of Verdi’s opera, ‘Aida’, with Mob- 
ley Lushanya in the title role, Marie 
Powers as Amneris, Charlotte Bruno as 
the Priestess, Arnold Lindi as Ra- 
dames, Mostyn Thomas as Amonasro, 
and Harold Kravitt as Ramfis. The 
Lydia Arlova-Lucien Prideaux ballet 











John Charles Thomas 
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Douglas Beattie 


off-stage singing by Virginia Wallace, 
as the Priestess in the Temple of Ptah 
scene in the first act, was well done. 

When Mr. Weber was officially ap- 
pointed general director of the Chicago 
Opera Company, one of his first impor- 
tant decisions was to have a young 
chorus, whose fresh voices and lack of 
stage knowledge would aid in giving 
reality to scenes dependent on the 
chorus. ‘Aida’ was the first opportunity 
to judge of the success of his idea. The 
chorus moved about the stage in natural 
manner; the tableaux were not stilted 
and the voices were beautifully blended 
and clear. 

The Ballet Theatre, working closely 
with the opera company staff, devised 
incidental dances for the “Triumphal 
Scene’; costuming was authentic and the 
ballet remained an integral part of the 
performance at all times. 

The orchestra, directed by Mr. Weber, 
contributed immeasurably to the per- 
formance. The stage settings in Wil- 
liam Wymetal’s hands, as stage director, 
were vivid and of realistic interest. If 
the opening ‘Aida’ forecasts the calibre 
of the season’s performances, attendance 
will not be lacking. 

The regular subscription season began 
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was conspicuous for the interesting 
staging of the incidental dances. 

During its engagement, the company 
gave single performances only, of Puc- 
cini’s operas ‘Tosca’ and ‘La Bohéme’, 
the remainder of the performances 
being repetitions of other standard 
works of proven popularity. 

Carlo Peroni conducted all perform- 
ances. 

CHARLES QUINT 





CHICAGO SEES BALLET 





Newly-Formed Polish Group, Led by 
Sadowski, Attracts Throng 


Cuicaco, Nov. 2.—The newly formed 
Polish Ballet appeared in the Chicago 
Civic Opera House on Oct. 19. The 
group is headed by Felix Sadowski, 
formerly of the Warsaw Opera. 

The dancers’ youthful zest charmed 
the audience. More impressive than 
graceful movements and technical dex- 
terity was their exuberance which 
charged the atmosphere in every dance. 
This air of infectious joy was especially 
apparent in the piece called ‘Country 
Wedding.’ The costuming was bril- 
liant and did its bit to make a naturally 
bright mood even brighter. 

The outstanding dancers of the eve- 
ning were Tosia Nowicka and Janina 
Frostowna, and of course, Mr. Sadow- 
ski himself. Accompaniment on two 
pianos was provided by Alexander Aster 


George Czaplicki 





Giovanni Martine! 


Karin Branzell 


on the evening of Nov. 4, with a perform- 
ance of Wagner’s ‘Tristan and Isolde’ in 
which Kirsten Flagstad and Lauritz Mel- 
chior sang the principal parts. The air of 
brilliance and optimism which marks the 
new company was shared by the large audi- 
ence that attended. The magnificent Civic 
Opera House never looked more festal. 

Kirsten Flagstad has moved her audi- 
ences to ecstasy so many times that these 
audiences by now might be expected to be 
used to such experiences. However, the 
throng which attended this performance ap- 
plauded as warmly as if Flagstad’s art had 
come as a first revelation. Her majestic 
stage presence and her opulent voice would 
have completely dominated the performance 
had not a tenor of Lauritz Melchior’s cali- 
bre been her Tristan. 

Mr. Melchior, whom Chicagoans have 
not heard in this role for three years, sang 
heroically. And he not only dealt nobly 
with the bigger passages allotted to him, 
but also achieved exquisite effects when 
the music called for them. Enid Szantho 
sang the role of Brangaene. Her darkly 
colored voice effectively complemented 
Mme. Flagstad’s. To capable George 
Czaplicki went the role of the faithful 
Kurvenal. Douglas Beattie’s richly tex- 
tured bass voice adequately projected the 
emotions of the magnanimous king. Mack 
Harrell made an auspicious Chicago debut 
in the small part of Melot. Edwin McAr- 
thur conducted. R. B. 
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and Edwin Karhu. The Filharmonia 
Chorus and the Sarmatia Male Chorus 
assisted the ballet. The performance 
was given under the auspices of the con- 
sul general of Poland, Dr. Karol Ripa. 
R. B. 





Chicago Attends Music Appreciation 
Dinner 


Cuicaco, Nov. 5.—The Chicago So- 
ciety for Music Appreciation gave a din- 
ner at the Blackstone Hotel on Oct. 16, 
prior to the distribution of recordings 
of twelve operas to be sold at cost. 

Reinald Werrenrath acting as toast 
master, was introduced by Lawrence W. 
Scudder, president of the Chicago Soci- 
ety for Music Education. Mr. Scudder 
also presented a posthumous award to 
Mrs. Louis Eckstein, in grateful mem- 
ory for the wonderful work done by the 
late Mr. Eckstein at Ravinia Park. 


Principal speaker of the evening was 
John Erskine, chairman of the National 
Committee for Music Appreciation, and 
responses were made by Percy B. Eck- 
hart, on behalf of the Chicago Sym- 
phony and the Ravinia Music Festival; 
Walter B. Kirk, the Chicago Opera 
Company, and Mrs. James G. Shakman, 
president of the Chicago Woman’s Sym- 
phony. 

The 400 guests assembled at this din- 
ner included representative leaders from 
all branches of the cultural art in the 
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VARIETY MARKS 





Risé Stevens (Left) as 

Octavian, and Margit 

Bokor as Sophie, in ‘Der 
Rosenkavalier' 


Alexander Kip- f 
nis, the Baron 
Ochs of ‘Der 


Rosenkavalier' 


(Continued from page 3) 

and her singing was always in keeping 
with the character. Suzanne Sten and 
Alessio de Paolis made an impressive 
pair of conspirators and Walter Olitzki 
was thoroughly acceptable as Herr von 
Faninal. Olive Ponitz, Lorenzo Al- 
vary, Leslie George, Paul Walti, Wal- 
ter Lorenz, Francisco Naya, Gladys 
Simpson, Paul Lieber, Kathleen Lawlor, 
Barbara Ward and innumerable supers 
added excellence to the whole. 

The chorus outdid itself, thanks to 
the joint efforts of William Tyroler and 
Fritz Berens and the stage direction of 
Herbert Graf. 

While the orchestra did not achieve 
perfection, it played notably well the 
first time and very much better at the 
matinee. Erich Leinsdorf must be com- 
mended for the musical results and cred- 
ited with a superb achievement. Pro- 
vocative settings were a center of in- 
terest and discussion. Jane Berlandina, 
a local artist, was responsible for the 
scenic designs and for the costumes 
(except those worn by Mme. Lehmann 
and the male attire worn by Miss 
Stevens). 

“They fit the music”, said some musi- 
cians of the sets. But there were many 

ho objected quite seriously to the 

trange combination of Rubens cupids 
nd modernistic abstractions suggesting 

burlesque of old time settings. But 
here can be nothing but praise for the 
olor scheme as related to costumes and 
ets. No one could say there was any 
ick of color in the production. 

‘La Bohéme’ was given a sterling per- 
ormance under Gennaro Papi’s baton 
vith the adorable Bidu Sayao as Mimi, 
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Lily Pons Sings Gilda in a Performance of ‘Rigoletto’, with 
Robert Weede, Who Made His San Francisco Opera Debut 


in the Title Role 





Jussi Bjoerling as Rodolfo, Margit 
Bokor as Musetta, and John Brownlee, 
George Cehanovsky, Ezio Pinza, Ales- 
sio de Paolis, Lorenzo Alvary, Paul 
Walti, Evaristo Alibertini and Max 
Lorenzini forming an _ exceptionally 
good supporting cast. Miss Bokor gave 
a most convincing characterization of 
Musetta, and the youthful exuberance 
of Miss Sayao’s Mimi set an example 
which enlivened the work of her asso- 
ciates. It was Mr. Bjoerling’s local 
debut and he scored a distinct success 
which was greatly strengthened by a 
later performance in “The Masked Ball’. 

‘Don Giovanni’ was given without the 
aid of Tito Schipa who, delayed by 
storms, was literally up in the air 
somewhere between Panama and Cali- 
fornia when the curtain rose on the 
Mozart opera. That it rose at all was 
due to Alessio de Paolis who learned 
the part of Don Ottavio in three days 
and gave an excellent portrayal. Being 
taller than Elisabeth Rethberg, who was 
cast as Donna Anna, his presence added 
credibility to the picture, and although 
he omitted the first act aria, he sang the 
solo aria of the second act splendidly. 

Mr. Pinza played the title role with 
his usual excellence and Mr. Kipnis 
turned in a good performance as Lepo- 
rellio. Elsa Zebranska revealed a rich 
soprano and good personality as Donna 
Elvira and Margit Bokor again proved 
a delightful ingenue. George Cehanov- 
sky and Lorenzo Alvary were splendid 
as Masetto and Don Pedro, respectively. 

The various ensembles were notably 
well sung by the principals but the per- 
formance left much to be desired in mat- 
ters of tempo and orchestral finesse. 


Raoul Jobin, as Don José, Releases 
His Captive, 
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Marjorie Lawrence, 
as Carmen 


Good Companions at 
Table in ‘Bohéme': 
from the Left, Ceh- 
anovsky, Marcello; 
Pinza, Colline; Bjoer- 
ling, Rodolfo; Sayao, 
Mimi; Brownlee, 
Schaunard 


Photos by Morton 


Mr. Leinsdorf did better with Strauss 
than Mozart. Probably he had more 
time to rehearse the Strauss, since it 
was the one new production of the year. 
Mr. Graf’s stage direction was excel- 
lent, and the settings by Armando Ag- 
nini were impressive, including the re- 
volving stage which turned in full view 
of the audience to reveal the inside of 
Don Giovanni's palace. 


Bonelli Wins Ovation 


‘The Masked Ball’ was notable primarily 
for the superb singing and acting of Jussi 
Bjoerling and Richard Bonelli, although 
the cast also brought Elisabeth Rethberg 
and the glorious-voiced contralto Suzanne 
Sten, Margit Bokor, Lorenzo Alvary, Rob- 
ert Sellon, Paul Walti, George Cehanov- 
sky, and Roy Garden. Yet it was Mr. 
Bonelli who stopped the show and who 
received the greatest individual ovation 
recorded so far this season following his 
magnificent singing of the ‘Eri Tu’. Mr. 
Papi conducted admirably and the stage 
action was as good as the singing. 

‘Carmen’ on Oct. 25 was very bad. We 
have seen worse, but not often. Except for 
Raoul Jobin who sang Don José, not one 
of the principals sang in tune; Mr. Merola, 
the conductor, the singers and the orches- 
tra all had conflicting ideas regarding pitch 
and tempo. Mr. Pinza gave a fine per- 
formance of the Toreador, although some 
of the third act music was too high for 
him. On the other hand, Carmen’s music 
was too low for Marjorie Lawrence. One 
was very confident that Minnie, “The Girl 
of the Golden West’ (the part she was 
originally engaged for), and Carmen were 
in no way related, and that the western 
garb would become Miss Lawrence much 
better than the Spanish. For there was 
nothing about her, other than her cos- 
tumes, to suggest that Carmen was Spanish. 
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Above: Elisabeth Reth- 

berg and Richard Bonelli, 

Who Sang Amelia and 

Renato in Verdi's ‘A 

Masked Ball’, and (Left) 

Suzanne Sten, as Ulrica, 
the Astrologer 


Even so, she sang well much of the time. 

Verna Osborne, whose concert work and 
guest appearances with the San Francisco 
Symphony have won her high praise, made 
her operatic debut as Micaela. She was a 
very pretty one, and a very scared one, but 
in her duos with Mr. Jobin she did some 
beautiful singing, and at its best her voice 
was warmly expressive. Succeeding per- 
formancees should reveal her as an admir- 
able young artist. She is a musician as 
well as a competent vocalist. d 

Honors were won by the dancers in 
‘Carmen’, especially by Emita De Sosa 
and Lew Christensen. The stage sets and 
direction by Mr. Agnini made for picto- 
rial effectiveness. The lesser roles were 
more than capably performed by Stanley 
Noonan, Alice Avakian, Thelma Votipka, 
Lorenzo Alvary, George Cehanovsky and 
Alessio de Paolis. 


A New Rigoletto 


A new Rigoletto came upon the scene in 
the person of Robert Weede. Deep and 
sonorous, the Weede voice made a pro- 
found impression; an impression increased 
by virtue of fine acting. That it was not 
just a happy accident was proven two 
nights later when he sang Amonasro in 
‘Aida’ with vocal splendor and again 
strengthened his portrayal by intelligent 
acting. 

There was a new Duke for ‘Rigoletto’ 
too, Francisco Naya, who was a very 
young looking and not overly confident 
philanderer. But his work gave promise 
because of the very pretty quality of his 
voice. Fidelity to pitch was not always in 
evidence, but nervousness may have been 
to blame. 

Lily Pons was the beautifully dressed 
Gilda, Alice Avakian a competent Madda- 


lena, and Lorenzo Alvary an adequate 
Sparafucile. Charles Shiffeler, Alessio de 
Paolis George Cehanovsky and Thelma 


Votipka were outstanding in lesser roles 
and the minor ones were capably filled by 
Edward Wellman, Edith Walther and 
Kathleen Lawlor. Mr. Papi conducted a 
very subdued orchestral performance and 
Agnini’s stage sets were modern. 
Sumptuously magnificent was the ‘Aida’ 
production of Oct. 30. Although George 
Stinson (the motor-cop tenor protegé of 
Gaetano Merola) was indisposed and unable 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Additional Major Orchestras Begin Activities 





Vladimir Golschmann 


ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA 
BEGINS NEW SERIES 





Golschmann Conducts First Con- 
cert of 61st Season—Hon- 
ored at Banquet 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 3.— When 
Vladimir Golschmann mounted the 
podium to conduct the first concert of 
the season on Nov. 1, he not only in- 
augurated the sixty-first season oi regu- 
lar concerts of the St. Louis Symphony, 
but he celebrated the beginning of his 
tenth year as its regular conductor. It 
was a most auspicious occasion, pre- 
faced with a fanfare of trumpets and 
the playing of the National Anthem. 

With practically no change in the 
personnel of the orchestra, it was im- 
mediately evident that the years of care- 
ful and fastidious training under his 
direction have molded a unit that takes 
its place in the front rank of national 
orchestras. Alexandre Tansman’s or- 
chestration of Bach’s Toccata in D 
Minor opened the program, followed by 
a studied and carefully executed reading 
of Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 in D, 
Op. 73. Mr. Golschmann also gave a 
virile presentation of the Symphony 
No. 4 in F Minor by Tchaikovsky. It 
was a thoroughly satisfying perform- 
ance; the climax of the finale was stir- 
ring and brought forth salvos of 
applause. 

Mr. Golschmann was honored with a 
banquet at Hotel Chase on Oct. 31 in 
commemoration of his tenth year as 
conductor. It was attended by leaders 
in civic and musical life, who paid 
tribute to his outstanding ability as a 
musician and his delightful personality. 
After brief talks, the Junior Division 
presented some unique and highly amus- 
ing entertainment, assisted by an or- 
chestra composed of symphony men, 
which “rendered” a side-splitting per- 
formance of the Overture, ‘Poet and 
Peasant’, directed by Max Steindel. 
Russell L. Dearmont was toastmaster 
and Clark Clifford was excellent as 
master of ceremonies. About 400 per- 
sons attended. Hesrert W. Cost. 





BAttimoreE, Nov. 5.—The Friday after- 
noon recital series in the main hall of the 
Peabody Conservatory was opened by Ed- 
ward Kilenyi, pianist, on Oct. 25. An audi- 
ence which filled the hall was enthusiastic 
in its reception of the artist. F.C. B. 


SEATTLE SYMPHONY 
LAUNCHES CONCERTS 


Sokoloff Conducts Initial Pro- 
gram of Season—Additions 
Made to Personnel 

SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 5.—A capac- 
ity audience was on hand to welcome 
Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff and the Seattle 
Symphony at the opening concert on 
Oct. 21. Various changes and the addi- 








Nikolai Sokoloff 


tion of eight new musicians noticeably 
improved the tone and proficiency of the 
ensemble. The new seating arrange- 
ment, introduced by Dr. Sokoloff at this 
concert, resulted in better blending and 
greater richness of tone. 

The first half of the program opened 
with the spirit-stirring playing of the 
National Anthem, followed by ‘Leonore’ 
Overture No. 3 of Beethoven, to which 
the conductor gave the requisite dra- 
matic color, Of main interest was Sym- 
phony No. 4 in E Minor by Brahms, 
which was given a particularly~ satis- 
fying reading. Although the work of 
the orchestra was of high quality 
throughout, the beauty of the music in 
the Andante movement was especially 
well expressed. ' 


Bloch Poems Played 

The second half, included the sharply 
contrasted Poems, “Winter” and 
“Spring” of Bloch and the Symphonic 
Poem No. 3, ‘Les Preludes’ of Liszt. 
Both were well performed and received 
with enthusiasm. 

Music Hall overflowed with children 
from the Public Schools, for the two 
matinee concerts on Oct. 22 and 29. The 
first children’s concert was oversub- 
scribed by 600 tickets, on the second 
day of the seat sale. The orchestra will 
give five concerts for young people; two 
for elementary grades and three for 
Tunior and Senior High Schools. The 
first popular concert is scheduled for 
Nov. 15. On Dec. 7, a special concert, 
sponsored by an organization of Wo- 
men’s Clubs and the Seattle Chapter of 
Washington State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, has been arranged for their 
own membership. 

November will also see the orchestra 
on tour, with engagements in Belling- 
ham, Nov. 7 and Spokane, Yakima, and 
Victoria, B. C., Nov. 25, 26. 27. 

Nan D. Bronson 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
OPENS TENTH YEAR 


Kindler Leads First Concert 
with Rachmaninoff as 
Guest Soloist 


WasHINncToN, D. C., Nov. 7.—The 
National Symphony opened its tenth 
season in Constitution Hall on Nov. 6 
with a concert in which Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, distinguished pianist-com- 
poser, participated. It was Rachmani- 
noff’s first appearance with the National 
Symphony, and he played his own Sec- 
ond Piano Concerto. 

A colorful audience of 4,000 cheered 
Dr. Hans Kindler, the orchestra’s con- 
ductor, as he stepped to the conductor’s 
stand to launch another season for the 
orchestra he organized in 1930. The 
tier of boxes was occupied by leading 
figures from Washington’s Govern- 
mental and diplomatic circles. 





Pianist Wins Ovation 

Rachmaninoff, whose virtuosic pow- 
ers were brilliantly displayed in his 
Concerto, received an ovation that 
called him back to the stage a half 
dozen times after his performance. 

The program opened with the Wash- 
ington premiere of William Schuman’s 
‘American Festival’ Overture, which 
Albert Stoessel introduced last Sum- 
mer with the Chautauqua Symphony. 
Another work to have its first Wash- 
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NEW HAVEN PLAYERS 
GIVE FIRST PROGRAM 


David Stanley Smith Conducts 
at Opening Concert—Hinde- 
mith to Lead Concerts 
New Haven, Nov. 5.—With renewed 
strength in organization and in per- 
formance, the New Haven Symphony 








David Stanley Smith 


commenced its forty-seventh season on 
Oct. 14 in Woolsey Hall under the di- 
rection of David Stanley Smith. Ward 
Davenny, pianist, reappeared as solo- 
ist in the Franck ‘Symphonic Varia- 
tions’ and in Dohnanyi’s ‘Variations on 





Hans Kindler 


ington hearing was Tchaikovsky's 
Third Symphony. To complete the pro- 
gram the National Symphony played 
Dr. Kindler’s arrangement of Arcangelo 
Corelli’s Suite, consisting of a Sara- 
band, Gigue and Badinerie. ; 
The Nov. 6 concert was the first ot 
twenty regular programs which the 
National Symphony will give in Wash- 
ington this Winter. The second event 
on Nov. 10 was to launch Dr. Kind- 
ler’s ‘Beloved Masterpieces’ series. 
Jay Walz 


a Nursery Air’. Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony and Haydn’s ‘Oxford’ com- 
pleted the program, the latter work the 
first of a projected series of the London 
set to be directed by Mr. Smith. 

Paul Hindemith is added to the list 
of conductors for the season, joining 
Richard Donovan and Hugo Kortschak, 
and an increased proportion of contem- 
porary works are to figure on the pro- 
grams. Local committees for the sur- 
rounding towns have already reported 
additional support for the orchestra 
which boasts an increased subscription 
list. H. EarLe JOHNSON 





MUSICIANS EMERGENCY 
HOLDS FIRST LUNCHEON 





Mrs. J. Borden Harriman Is Guest of 
Honor at Meeting — Mrs. Astor 
Announces Ice Follies Benefit 


America must keep “the banner of 
musical culture flying high”, stated 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, American 
Minister to Norway, in her address as 
guest of honor at the first Fall lunch- 
eon held by the Musicians Emergency 
Fund at the St. Regis Hotel on Nov. 6. 
Mrs. Harriman said that to assist the 
Fund would be one of the best ways of 
strengthening musical life in New 
York. 

Mrs. Huntington Astor, acting presi- 
dent of the Fund, told members that 
there was a thirty-three per cent in- 
crease in the number of musicians re- 
ceiving weekly aid. She announced that 
the Fund will sponsor the premiere of 
the Ice Follies at Madison Square 
Garden an Dec. 2. 

Two hundred people attended the 
luncheon. On the dais with Mrs. Astor 
and Mrs. Harriman were Lucrezia Bori, 
Dr. Walter Damrosch, George de 
Cuevas and Samuel L. M. Barlow. 



































Dear Musical America: 


Although the election has been over 
for several days no one has yet reported 
to me any of the following develop- 
ments : 

Toscanini rolling a peanut down Fifth 
Avenue— 

Rachmaninoff and Rosenthal playing 
chopsticks on a melodeon in Central 
Park— 

Stokowski with his hands tied, con- 
ducting in a complete blackout in Rit- 
tenhouse Square— 

Damrosch disguising himself as Cy- 
rano de Bergerac and challenging Mayor 
LaGuardia to a duel of swords at twenty 
paces— 

Barbirolli playing his beloved ‘En- 
igma’ on the bagpipe as soloist with the 
combined forces of The Philharmonic 
and the Orchestrette Classique— 

Stravinsky, Strauss, Sibelius, Virgil 
Thomson and David Diamond collab- 
orating on an extended series of varia- 
tions on ‘God Bless America’ for two 
pianos and twenty-three pitch-pipes— 

A certain prima donna sending out 
another certain prima donna to take her 
curtain calls for her and accept all her 
flowers— 

All of which makes me’ wonder why 
we went to all that bother to register 
and cast our ballots, when, whatever 
happened, somebody was sure to be 
elected anyhow. 

*K * * 

If it’s an anecdote that’s needed, 
there is always Walter Damrosch. 

A recent luncheon given by officials 
of Carnegie Hall to announce an ex- 
perimental lecture series to celebrate 
the Golden Jubilee of the Hall brought 
forth some memories of the past as 
well as forecasts of the future. It 
wouldn’t take three guesses to get the 
name of the story teller, when you re- 
member that it was the good doctor of 
music who put a flea, so to speak, in 
the ear of Andrew Carnegie, and had 
a great deal to do with the building 
of the hall and the musical life in it 
thenceforth. 

One of my imps, who is a young fel- 
low and didn’t remember the days of 
which Dr. Damrosch spoke, liked very 
much the doctor’s story about Tchai- 
kovsky, who, as is noted in the his- 
tory books, participated as honor guest 
in the festival that opened the hall. 
Touching on that same festival and 

hat came after it, Dr. Damrosch went 
on to recall how he acquired the 
‘Pathétique” Symphony for its first 
performance in America. The tale may 


be a chestnut to some of you more ex- 
perienced music lovers, but it ought to 
interest the younger generation. 

The summer after Tchaikovsky’s 
visit, Dr. Damrosch went to Europe 
and was invited in London by Sir 
Charles Villiers Stanford to be present 
at a banquet at which honorary degrees 
were to be conferred by Cambridge 
University on noted composers from 
various countries. They were Saint- 
Saéns from France, Grieg from Nor- 
way, Bruch from Germany, Boito from 
Italy and Tchaikovsky from Russia. 
Dr. Damrosch was placed next to 
Tchaikovsky at the dinner, and during 
their conversation, the composer re- 
marked that he had just finished a new 
symphony, and that it had a program. 

“My ears pricked up”, said Dr. Dam- 
rosch, “A new symphony was news, 
but one with a program was even more 
significant, since it was the first time 
Tchaikovsky had confessed that he had 
used a program for his symphonies. 
So I eagerly asked what the program 
was. 

“*That I shall never tell’, said Tchai- 
kovsky. ‘But I shall send you the score 
and parts for performance as soon as 
my publishers release it’ ”. 

Dr. Damrosch went home with this 
promise and shortly after received 
the news of Tchaikovsky’s sudden 
death. Not only was he grieved at this 
sad news, but he also felt sure that 
never would he see that new symphony 
until the rest of the world got it, too. 
To his amazement, the score and parts 
arrived only a week later, “like a mes- 
sage from the dead”, he said. It was 
with mixed feelings of sorrow and 
gratification that he conducted the first 
performance of that symphony, into 
which so much of the deep emotion of 
the composer had gone. 


* * * 


Of course, you will .want to know 
what has been happening to your Lon- 
don correspondent, Edward Lockspeiser, 
who, among other things, is the author 
of the valuable book on Debussy in the 
Master Musicians series. 

He has been in the London fire serv- 
ice, which has played so vital a part 
in meeting air raid attacks, and after 
earning special commendation for de- 
votion to duty in very perilous service, 
was, at last accounts, recuperating at 
Oxford. I have had the privilege of 
seeing a letter which he wrote recently 
to his American wife, who is now in 
this country. 

“There is only one way to take this life,” 
he says in this letter, “and that is as a life 
of adventure. Gone are all the old stand- 
ards of security and normal happenings. No 
humdrum routine in one’s existence now, 
and if you can face the days that come, as 
you might try to find your way through 
some strange unexplored country, why, 
anything might happen, and there is some- 
thing stirring and adventurous in it as 
well as immensely tragic. .. . 

“ . . I don’t know what to tell you of 
London now. In the last war, Picasso, 
walking along the Boulevard Raspail, that 
lovely dignified street, where you and I 
have so often and so happily been, suddenly 
saw a camouflaged car. ‘Look,’ he said 
to a friend, ‘they have stolen my idea.’ 
The juxtaposition of masses of color in 
camouflage had somehow been foreseen by 
Picasso; so it is now. There are sights 
in London which remind me of nothing so 
much as the surrealist pictures. ur- 
realism has come to life in the willful con- 
fusion of the ruins—the bedclothes and 
broken windows, suits and broken gaspipes, 
a bit of a staircase and a chest of drawers. 
I have seen it all in the pictures of Picasso 
and in the poems of Eluard and Spender. 

“It is a profound and devastating shock 
to see the places you have known so long 
a terrible chaotic mass of rubble, and there 
was so much of London that was grim and 
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ugly, nasty little houses helplessly stand- 
ing there, fit for no decent people to live 
in. I am thinking particularly of the aw- 
ful squalor of the East End, which has 
been blasted by the devil himself; no one 
can be sorry to see that swept away. 
The tragedy is that we have had it in our 
power to do it ourselves. 


“From all this I persist in believing that 
some finer order will emerge. Not every- 
one so readily shares my belief, but it is a 
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academic as it undoubtedly would 
seem, would make a definite contribu- 
tion that another book on the standard 
symphonies would not make, because 
the one would supply an actual lack, 
whereas the other would merely split up 
the sales further in a field where the 
question is not one of a book, but of 
which book. 

But there is one thing I feel quite 
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"Ponticeill Gets the Craziest Ideas for Relaxing His Throat." 


faith I cling to, or I should not have the 
courage to go further; so please do not dis- 
illusion me! I remember you sometimes 
used to say that the English people looked 
characterless and dull, and with some justi- 
fication. I don’t say you would say it now. 
People’s faces have changed overnight: 
no more of that bread-and-butter pasty 
smugness, the white collar and _ black 
jacket, umbrella and attaché case. The 
aspidistras in the Victorian drawing rooms 
have tumbled down, and there is a hard 
pointedness in the features of the men and 
women on the streets, and a wonderful de- 
fiance and glitter in their eyes. There’s 
something Hogarthian in their cockiness, 
and the more perilous the situation, the 
more they grin and rise into the fray. I 
am sure you would admire the superb un- 
beatableness of the English. For 
myself I will feel happier when we have 
turned the corner from a defensive war 
and really start some constructive policy. 
That is where I believe the French will 
again show their genius.” 
> & 

Sometimes I wonder, also, whether 
our publishers have gone slightly “coo- 
coo” on the subject of musical books, 
which if I am rightly informed, seldom 
have made them or the authors any 
money. The flood of them continues 
with what, to me, is an amazing amount 
of duplication. All of this is good for 
music, I have no doubt, but I do wish 
authors could be commissioned to go 
into entirely new fields—better a book on 
14th century music than 18th, better one 
on Telemann than Handel, better one on 
the Italian madrigalists than Wagner, 
better one on opera librettists than opera 
plots, better one on the critical profes- 
sion than musical appreciation for the 
layman. This, not because the subjects 
are of themselves better, or as good, but 
because our writers are saying the same 
things many times and leaving unsaid 
so much else that might be really broad- 
ening to our musical culture. A good 
solid treatise on Byzantine music, 


strongly about this question of new 
books on subjects that already have been 
treated many times, and that is: the 
American musical public has reached 
that stage in its development when it is 
going to prefer definitely books that 
represent the American rather than the 
European approach. In the past we 
have been only too ready to consider 
Europe’s scholarship superior to our 
own. Perhaps, in the main, it has been. 
But, other things being equal, the Ger- 
man author does not go about the job of 
presenting his facts and opinions in the 
way that makes for the best reading 
when the readers are Americans-— 
neither does the French author, or the 
British; though a work by Ernest New- 
man conforms much more nearly to our 
reading (and thinking) habits than one, 
say, by Oskar Riesemann. 

I don’t mean by this to applaud fic- 
tional biographies—I detest them—but 
we are going to want our own scholar- 
ship and its different approach, I am 
convinced, in the great bulk of the 
books we read about music. 

* * * 

And then there’s the simple life! I 
am reminded of its nostalgic appeal by a 
Russian-born American who writes that 
he “adored” your Moscow dispatch say- 
ing that Prokofieff’s opera, ‘Semyon 
Katko’, is based “‘on the lives and prob- 
lems of simple rural people” in the 
Ukraine of 1918-20, when to be simple 
and rural, like as not, was to be shot as 
a spy or hung from the limb of the near- 
est tree for not being one. Well, well, 
opera is a little better for being folksy 
and childlike and naive once in a while, 
don’t you think?, inquires your 


— 
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ORCHE STR AS: Soloists Appear with Philharmonic—Novelties Performed 


(-) RCHESTRAL concerts were in full 
swing in the last two weeks. John 
Barbirolli conducted the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony with soloists 
including Vronsky and Babin, who 
played Mr. Babin’s concerto for two 
pianos, Anatol Kaminsky and Eugene 
List. Rudolph Ganz opened the orches- 
tra’s Young People’s Series. Otto 
Klemperer led the New York City Sym- 
phony in two concerts, with several 
vocal soloists at the first event, and 
Nathan Milstein at the second. The 
Juilliard Orchestra appeared under Al- 
bert Stoessel. Hans Wilhelm Steinberg 
conducted the NBC Symphony, with 
Poldi Mildner as soloist at one concert. 
At a Canadian War Relief benefit John 
Barbirolli conducted the Philharmonic- 
Symphony and soloists were Ruggiero 
Ricci and Arthur Kent. 


Weber, Bizet and Beethoven 


York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Carnegie Hall, 


New 
John Barbirolli, conductor. 
Oct. 20, afternoon: 

Overture to ‘Euryanthe’................. Weber 

INE TA Tin 00s cnicccccccccccouseges Bizet 

SEES DUO wb dd bebe sce cocecces Beethoven 

The playing throughout this concert was 
that of well-energized and sound routine. 
The woodwinds were in particularly good 
fettle and contributed especially to the suc- 
cess of the Weber Overture and the 
Beethoven symphony. The repetition of 
Bizet’s youthful work was received with 
favor. G. 


Babin Concerto Has New York 
Premiere 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Assisting art- 
ists: Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin, 
pianists. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 24, evening: 


*‘Carneval’ Overture .......csseccceeses Dvorak 
Concerto for Two Pianos and Orchestra. Babin 
Symphony in G Minor, No. 1...... Kalinnikoff 


This was not one of those evenings when 
one has difficulty in restraining one’s en- 
thusiasm. Dvyorak’s ‘Carneval’ Overture 
began the concert briskly, with its unfail- 
ing charm. This is music of great natural 
beauty, orchestrated with such mastery 
that one scarcely notices the art behind its 
simplicity of effect, and Mr. Barbirolli and 
the orchestra played it zestfully. 

Mr. Babin’s concerto for two pianos and 
orchestra had its first local performance 
at this concert. The two pianists were in 
excellent form, and they played the work 
with virtuosity aplenty, where virtuosity 
was in order, but the concerto itself did 
not reward their efforts. In style and or- 
chestration it was drab, and despite an 
elaborate rhythmical scheme, it seemed 
listless. One heard echoes of Prokofieff and 
Shostakovitch, turns of phrase familiar in 
the language of contemporary composition, 
but nowhere did one hear Mr. Babin speak 
dynamically and with conviction. The first 
movement, though marked allegro con 
fuoco, is predominantly sombre and reflec- 
tive in mood, with some interesting har- 
monic effects, but it lacks melodic distinc- 
tion and it repeats itself. The second 
movement, a passacaglia, leads through an 
intermezzo-cadenza to the final rondo. All 
this may sound impressive on paper, but it 
must be confessed that it was boring in 
performance, despite the brilliant playing 
of soloists and excellent co-operation from 
Mr. Barbirolli and the orchestra. 

Kalinnikoff’s G Minor Symphony shows 
us very clearly how Tchaikovsky would 
have written, had he not been a composer 
of genius. Its facile melody, its Slavic love 
of color, its half-hearted pretense at sym- 
phonic form, from which the composer is 
continually playing truant to indulge in 
broad tunes for their own sake, its cli- 
maxes in full brass unashamed, do not re- 
sult in a good symphony, but they do pro- 
vide some passages of exciting bravado and 
atmospheric charm. As a whole, however, 
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Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin, Duo-Pianists, 
Who Played Mr. Babin's New Concerto 
under John Barbirolli 


the work is too banal and outmoded to 
hold the interest of the listener. 


Vronsky and Babin Are Sunday Soloists 
with Philharmonic-Symphony 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor, Assisting art- 
ists: Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin, 
duo-pianists. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 27, after- 
noon : 

Overture to “The Marriage of Figaro’.Mozart 

Concerto for Two Pianos, in E Flat..Mozart 

Symphony No. 5, in E Minor, Op. 64, 

Tchaikovsky 

For this concert Mr. Barbirolli had de- 
vised a happily contrasted and balanced 
program whose potent appeal was evi- 
denced by the size of the auditorium-fill- 
ing audience that it drew. The assisting 
duo-pianists Vitya Vronsky and Victor 
Babin, fortunately had grateful material 
as a vehicle for a fresh disclosure of their 
superlatively finished ensemble art, and it 
was difficult without watching closely to 
determine which part each of them was 
playing, so completely identical in touch 
and tone and style was their approach. 
The Andante was especially lovely, and it 
would perhaps seem carping to ask for 
somewhat more sparkle in the purling fin- 
ger passages of the two Allegro move- 
ments. 

While the opening overture was drawn 
to an appropriate tonal scale and was 
played neatly it was hardly informed with 
all the gaiety of spirit inherent in the 





Otto Klemperer, Who Conducted the New 
York City Symphony in His Own Works 


Anatole 
Who 


Kaminsky, Violinist, 
Was Soloist with the 
Philharmonic 


When Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifth came, how- 
ever, conductor and 
chestra turned themselves 
loose. A rich palette of 
colors was freshly drawn 
upon and the dramatic implications of the 
first and last movements were developed 
with powerful effect, while the Andante 
cantabile surged and soared in all its 
Slavically nostalgic opulence. At the end 
of the work the audience broke into an 
enthusiastic demonstration for Mr. Bar- 
birolli and associates. , 


music. 


or- 


Klemperer Conducts City Symphony in 
Own Works 


New York Symphony, Otto Klemperer, 
conductor. Soloists: Maria Shako, so- 
prano; Hertha Glaz, contralto; Milton 
Lomask, tenor; Raoul Nadeau, baritone. 
Manhattan Chorus. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 
27, evening: 


Overture No. 3, ‘Leonore’........... Beethoven 
Symphony No. 5, in C Minor....... Beethoven 
OEE PUES nek cde thadecsedvencaculs Klemperer 


Maria Shako, Milton Lomask, Raoul Nadeau, 
Soloists, Manhattan Chorus 
SS Fath ach nt coat anced dvet vices Klemperer 
Maria Shako, Milton Lomask, Hertha Glaz, 
Raoul Nadeau, Manhattan Chorus 


Mr. Klemperer has done wonders with 
this orchestra. It played with precision and, 
in general with good tone. There were 
moments of fog in the symphony, but the 
Overture was well played. 

Interest centered in Mr. Klemperer’s own 
works. The former of the two was the 
better. Made up of excerpts from his opera, 
‘Das Ziel’ it was, as its title indicates, 
merry in the style of alt Wien. It was 
given a_ spirited performance and the 
chorus sang some very difficult passages 
with ease and clarity. Of the soloists, hon- 
ors go to Miss Shako, who not only has 
a charming and well-produced voice, but 
also that vague thing known as “style.” 

‘Trinity, the program said, had as its 
subject the Miracle of the Gift of Tongues. 
Hence, it was somewhat startling to hear 
it begin with the National Anthem of old 
Austria with ‘Au Clair de la Lune’ (with 
a spurious second stanza) following. One 
was beyond surprise when the Marseiliaise 
came next, distorted into fearful cacophonic 
harmonies. ‘Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eves’ and ‘God Save the King,’ other un- 
related tunes followed and ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner’ was also heard above 
what sounded like all the other pieces 
being played together. Possibly this was 
a delineation of the Biblical “sound from 
Heaven as of the rushing of a mighty 
wind.” It certainly “filled all the house 
where they were sitting,” though the 
“cloven tongues like as of fire and it sat 
upon each of them” failed to make an 
appearance. 

During the intermission the Honorable 
Newbold Morris, president of the City 
Council, introduced by Horace Johnson, 





Larry Gordon 
Music Loving Young Refugees from England Meet John 
Barbirolli, Conductor of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, and Ruggiero Ricci, Violinist, in Carnegie Hall, 
Where the Gala Benefit for Canadian War Relief Was Held. 
Left to Right Are Cynthia Mayhew, Maureen Lund Yates, 
Mr. Barbirolli, Mr. Ricci, Daphne Austin, and Joyce Harris 


director of the New York City Music 
Project, made a short address of welcome. 
‘ H. 


Kaminsky Is Soloist with Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Anatol Kamin- 
sky, violinist, assisting artist. Carnegie 
Hall, Oct. 31, evening : 

Overture to ‘The Barber of Bagdad’ 

Cornelius 

‘Sheep May Safely Graze’....Bach-Barbirolli 

Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in 

A Major No. 5 (K. 219)............Mozart 
ye ie eR Sees - Ravel 

Though Peter Cornelius’s comic opera 
‘The Barber of Bagdad’ is better known 
today as one of the storm centers in the 
battle for the “music of the future” than 
it is for its own sake, it still has life in it. 
Mr. Barbirolli conducted the overture with 
enthusiasm, and despite its bombastic and 
top heavy development, the work expresses 
a fantastic humor which can charm an 
audience. The transcription of ‘Sheep 
May Safely Graze’, which has become 
familiar through a _ two-piano version, 
seemed to the writer over-orchestrated. 
This is music of simple, pastoral beauty 
which needs no dressing up. 

Mr. Kaminsky made his first appearance 
with the Philaharmonic-Symphony last 
season. He played the Mozart concerto on 
this occasion with a clean technique, styl- 
istic tact and intelligence and with youthful 
vitality. In fact, there was a poise in his 
approach to the music unusual for a musi- 
cian in his early twenties. What one 
missed, however, especially in the adagio, 
was a sense of inner relaxation and feeling 
for the flow of the music. One should be 
able to breathe between the phrases of 
music, to see it in the round, so to speak. 
With his intelligence and command of the 
resources of the violin, however, Mr. Kam- 
insky should have no trouble in giving 
added warmth and lustre to his perform- 
ances. 

He played the ‘Tzigane’ with whip-lash 
crispness, and Mr. Barbirolli and the or- 
chestra caught the spirit of this show-piece 
very well. But Ravel’s incomparable por- 
trait of a lost era, ‘La Valse’, was another 
story. Where were the wit, the exquisite 
finish of detail, the explosive rhythms and 
magnificent colorings of the work? One 
cannot dance a waltz in wooden shoes. _ S. 


Mildner Is Soloist with NBC Symphony 


The NBC Symphony, conducted by 
Hans Wilhelm Steinberg, presented its 
third concert of the fall season from Stu- 
dio 8H in Radio City on the evening of 
Oct. 26. Poldi Mildner, pianist, was heard 
as soloist in Falla’s ‘Nights in the Gardens 

(Continued on page 26) 


























DENVER SYMPHONY 
INAUGURATES SERIES 


Whittemore and Lowe Soloists 
on Opening Program—New 
First Chair Men Appear 


DeNvER, Nov. 5.—The Denver Sym- 
phony, Horace E. Tureman, conductor, 
presented its first concert of the season 
on Oct. 23 at the Municipal Auditorium. 








Horace Tureman 


Three new principals appeared: Ver- 
non Shelton is acting as first chair of 
violas this year, Bertram N. Haigh is 
occupying first chair in the horn sec- 
tion, and Robert Organ is first bas- 
soonist. 

The program opened with the Over- 
ture in D by Handel which was played 
in splendid Handelian style marked by 
fine attack and attention to nuances. 
Wagner’s ‘Siegfried Idyll’ proved the 
outstanding orchestral work of the 
afternoon, strings and woodwinds have 
never been heard to better advantage. 
In striking contrast the ‘Capriccio Es- 
pagnol’, Op. 34, of Rimsky-Korsakoff 


was given a brilliant performance. 


Welcome Duo-Pianists 


Soloists for the afternoon were Ar- 
thur Whittemore and Jack Lowe, duo- 
pianists. These young artists attracted 
special attention as Jack Lowe is a 
Denver boy; he had his early training 
in Denver before pursuing his studies 
at the Eastman School of Music. Their 
work was of very high order. The first 
selection, ‘Concerto Pathétique’ for two 
pianos and orchestra by Liszt, was 
especially well received and showed to 
excellent advantage their fine synchro- 
nization and style. For their second 
appearance they presented a group of 
piano works including: ‘Allegro’ by 
Schubert, ‘Marche’ by Prokofieff, the 
Chorale Prelude, ‘Wir glauben all’ en 
einen Gott’ by Bach, and ‘Bolero’ by 
Ravel. The audience was enthusiastic 
in praise of their playing and insisted 
upon an encore. As their closing work 
‘Pomp and Circumstance’ by Elgar was 
presented by the orchestra. 

Oberfelder-Slack presented Alexan- 
der Kipnis at the Auditorium on Oct. 
28 to a capacity audience. This was the 
first appearance of this distinguished 
artist in Denver and he was received 
with enthusiasm. The program con- 
sisted of groups of German, Russian, 
and English songs, and an Italian op- 
eratic aria. In all of these he was 
equally effective. His fine diction and 


style placed him in the ranks of the 
finest artists of the day. Fritz Kitzinger 
proved an ideal accompanist. 

The Altrusa Club presented Thomas 
Wilfred in a Clavilux recital at the 
Municipal Auditorium on Oct. 8. This 
interesting program was heard by a 
discriminating and appreciative audi- 
ence. Joun C,. KenpDEL 


HARRISBURG MEN 
OPEN ELEVENTH YEAR 


Raudenbush Conducts Symphony 
in Tchaikovsky Program— 
Barer Is Soloist 


HARRISBURG, PENN., Nov. 5.—George 
King Raudenbush conducted the Har- 
risburg Symphony in the first concert 








George King Raudenbush 


of its eleventh season with Simon Barer 
as piano soloist in the Forum on Oct. 
15. The concert was the sixty-seventh 
given by the orchestra since its incep- 
tion in this series. 

The program was devoted to works 
by Tchaikovsky, in celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the com- 
poser’s birth. It included the Over- 
ture ‘1812’, in which the John Harris 
High School Band, which is conducted 
by Ulna F. Goodall, and the William 
Penn High School Band, of which Wil- 
let G. McCord is conductor, partici- 
pated; the B Flat Minor Piano Con- 
certo; the Andante Cantabile from the 
String Quartet Op. 11; the ‘Nutcracker’ 
Suite; and the ‘Marche Slav’. 

On Oct. 14 Mr. Raudenbush con- 
ducted the first concert in the Young 
People’s Series in the Forum. The 
program consisted of works by Tchai- 
kovsky. In the Piano Concerto in B 
Flat Minor, Mrs. Clarence E. Zorger 
was the soloist. The list also included 
the Overture ‘1812’ and the ‘Nutcrack- 
er’ Suite. 





Bohemians Hold Second Meeting 

The second regular monthly meeting 
of The Bohemians was held at the 
Harvard Club on the evening of Nov. 4. 
The Budapest string quartet, Josef 
Roisman and Alexander Schneider, 
violins ; Boris Kroyt, violist, and Mischa 
Schneider, cellist, played Bart6k’s 


Quartet No. 1, Op. 7, and Beethoven’s 
E Minor Quartet Op. 59, No. 2. 
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FRECCIA CONDUCTS 
HAVANA ORCHESTRA 


Philharmonic Begins New Season 
—Ardévol Leads Chamber 





Orchestra Society Concert 
Havana, Nov. 3.—The Havana 
Philharmonic opened its 1940-1941 


season with a notable concert under the 





Massimo Freccia 


able conductorship of Massimo Frec- 
cia on Oct. 28 at the Auditorium. 


The program for the opening concert 
was as follows: Overture to ‘Ana- 
creon’ by Cherubini, Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony. The Scherzo in G 
Minor by Mendelssohn and ‘Pines of 
Rome’ by Respighi. The audience was 
enthusiastic and showed its apprecia- 
tion with warm applause. Mr. Freccia 
without baton and score, conducted 
with force and spirit. 

Another event of the month was the 
concert of the Chamber Orchestra 
Society, conducted by José Ardévol, on 
Oct. 19. The program, an interesting 
one offered the dance ‘La Magdalene’, 
by an anonymous French composer of 
the Sixteenth Century, followed by a 
‘Pavane’ written by Hermann Schein, 
Haydn’s Symphony in G Major, (‘Ox- 
ford’) the Cuban Roldan’s ‘Ritmica’ No. 
1, and Ardévol’s Second Sonata, end- 
ing with Stravinsky’s Suites No. 1 and 
No. 2. 

The new season thus far, appears to 
be one of great activity. 

NENA BENITEZ 





ENESCO NOT TO CONDUCT 
FOR MENUHIN BENEFIT 





Detained by Conditions Abroad— 
Schneevoigt to Lead at Carnegie 
Hall Concert 

Cables received by Yehudi Menuhin 
and the New York managers of 
Georges Enesco from the Rumanian 
conductor, advise that he is unable to 
come to America this season due to 
conditions prevailing in Europe. 

This makes impossible Enesco’s 
agreement to conduct the orchestra for 
the benefit concert which Mr. Menuhin 
will give at Carnegie Hall on Dec. 2 
to aid European refugee music students, 
and which is under the patronage of 
the British Ambassador to America, the 
Marquess of Lothian. 

As soon as Mr. Menuhin was sure 
that his former teacher and friend 


il 


Enesco would be unable to leave his 
country, he cabled to Georg Schnee- 
voigt, Finnish conductor, with whom 
he recently gave a similar benefit con- 
cert in Sydney, Australia, asking if he 
could reach America in time to conduct 
this benefit. Mr. Menuhin received a 
cable from Mr. Schneevoigt that he has 
succeeded in booking passage via trans- 
Pacific Clipper to leave Australia in 
time to reach New York on Nov. 27 
in time to conduct at the benefit. 

Mr. Schneevoigt is donating his ser- 
vices as is Mr. Menuhin. All receipts 
go to the Palestine Conservatory of 
Music in Jerusalem for the benefit of 
European refugee music students with- 
out regard to race, creed or nationality. 





Isabel Jones Appointed 
Los Angeles Correspondent 


Music Critic of Los Angeles Times 
Added to Musical America Staff 
Isabel Morse Jones, music critic for the 
Los Angeles Times, has been appointed 
correspondent for MustcaAL AMERICA in 
Los Angeles. 
Miss Jones was born in Cleveland, O.., 





Isabel Morse Jones 


where she studied piano and violin and 
gave recitals. Going to Southern Cali- 
fornia, she studied composition and vio- 
lin with a graduate of the Leipzig Con- 
servatory who played under Mendels- 
sohn, David and Richter. After a period 
spent in teaching and concertizing as a 
violinist, she served as a reviewer for 
the Los Angeles Times, the Christian 
Science Monitor, the Los Angeles Daily 
News, and was a reporter for a year on 
the staff of the Fresno Bee, successively. 

She has served as press agent for a 
year for the Hollywood Bowl, and is 
the author of a book about the Holly- 
wood Bowl. She has now been on the 
staff of the Los Angeles Times since 
1925. Miss Jones has also received the 
advice and instruction of Walter Henry 
Rothwell, founder of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, and_ instruction Son 
Adolph Bohm, well known dancer. 

Miss Jones succeeds Hal D. Crain as 
correspondent. 





Dorothy Maynor to Sing in Newark 
Newark, N. J., Nov. 5.—A concert 
by Dorothy Maynor, Negro soprano, 
will be presented by the Griffith Music 
Foundation for the benefit of the New 
Jersey Urban League on Dec. 2, in the 
Mosque Theatre. 
of Nathan Milstein on the front 
Chicago, 


The photograph 
cover is by Seymour of by courtesy of 
the Columbia Recording Corporation. 
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New Kleinhans Hall Opened in Buffalo 


Dedication Cermonies Impressive 
with Speeches by Local Celeb- 
rities and Evening Concert by 
Philharmonic Under Autori— 
Shapiro Is Soloist 


BUFFALO, Nov. &. 


HE realization of a dream of years 

has come to pass for music-loving 
Buffalonians with the opening of the 
magnificent new Kleinhans Music Hall. 
The opening dedication ceremonies 
were conducted the afternoon of Oct. 12 
with speeches by Edward H. Letch- 
worth, president of the board of direc- 
tors of the hall; George F. Rand, chair- 
man of governing committee of Buffalo 
Foundation; Mayor Thomas L. Holl- 
ing, and Maurice F. McKenna, chief 
PWA resident engineer inspector. Dr. 
Albert G. Butzer, minister of West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, gave the 
invocation. 

That evening the hall was further 
“dedicated” with a concert by the Buf- 
falo Philharmonic under Franco Autori, 
conductor. Eudice Shapiro, Buffalo- 
born violinist, nationally known as a 
rising and talented young artist, was 
soloist in the Beethoven Concerto in D. 


Changes in Personnal 


The orchestra played Mr. Autori’s 
own arrangement of Bach’s Toccata 
and Fugue in D Minor and the Brahms 
First Symphony in a manner little short 
of inspired. Many new faces were to 
be seen in the orchestra, and there were 
numerous changes, including the mov- 
ing of Joseph Wincenc from the first 
deck of the second violin section to that 
of concertmaster. The tone quality of 
the orchestra was greatly improved, es- 
pecially in the woodwind section. 

A large and festive audience attended 
the concert, hundreds of persons making 
a tour of the beautiful building during 
the intermission and all of them highly 
enthusiastic over its distinction, soft 
lighting and coloring and perfect acous- 
tics. 

On the following day, two programs 
open to the public were held. Both con- 
certs were well in line’ with the hope 
of the late Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. 
Kleinhans, donors of the hall, that the 
building should be “for the use, enjoy- 
ment and benefit of the people of the 
City of Buffalo”. 





MICHIGAN TEACHERS 
MEET IN CONVENTION 


Music Educators in Fifty-Sixth 
Annual Gathering Elect 
New Officers 


BATTLE CREEK, Micu., Nov. 5.—The 
Michigan Music Teachers’ Association 
held its fifty-sixth annual convention at 
Battle Creek on Oct. 16 and 17. Officers 
elected at the convention for the com- 
ing year include: President, Louis U. 
Rowland; first vice-president, Charles 
L. Wuerth; second vice-president, 
Louise Freyhofer; recording secretary, 
Margaret Burkhardt; corresponding 
secretary, Edna Dole Pember; treas- 
urer, Beryl Busse Garn; auditor, Beat- 
rice Dockley. 

The convention included addresses by 
Fred Patton, Edwin Hames, David 
Mattern, Ira M. Altschuler, Lloyd Grin- 
nell, Margaret E. McNeill, Rudolph 
Ganz, Kenneth Osborne, Henry Over- 











Bill Grace, Jr. 





Kleinhans Music Hall, the New Buffalo Home for Musical Events 


Taking part in the music symposium 
given in the afternoon in the chamber 
music hall were the following well- 
known musicians of Buffalo: Isabelle 
Workman Evans, violinist, and Una 
Martin Leeming, pianist, playing the 
Brahms Violin Sonata in D Minor; 
Geraldine Ayres Ulrich, mezzo-soprano, 
accompanied by Eva Rautenberg, in a 
group of French songs, and the Wola- 
nek String Quartet with Squire Has- 
kin, pianist, in Dohnanyi’s Quintet in C 
Minor. 

A 300-voice chorus, made up of choirs 
from thirteen local churches and di- 
rected by DeWitt C. Garretson, gave 
a sacred choral concert in the evening. 
The attendance was so large that an 
overflow of several hundred persons was 
obliged to hear the program by broad- 
cast in the smaller concert hall. The 
concert was sponsored by the Buffalo 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists. 

Thousands of Western New Yorkers 
have visited the building since the dedi- 
cation ceremonies and a great number 
of local musical organizations have 
already booked dates for concerts within 





ley and others. Mr. Ganz gave a recital 
on Oct. 16 and with Paul Tammi con- 
ducted the piano festival of the Battle 
Creek Music Teachers’ Club. 





RECITALS IN BUFFALO 





Templeton, Shapiro and Gottlieb Play 
in Kleinhans Hall 

BurFraLo, Nov. 5.—Alec Templeton 
played to a standing-room-only audi- 
ence in Kleinhans Hall on Oct. 17 in 
a concert sponsored by the Canisian 
Organization of Canisius College. The 
blind pianist’s improvizations and im- 
pressions were received with delight 
by the big audience. 

Eudice Shapiro, whose playing of the 
Beethoven Concerto at the dedication 
concert of Kleinhans Hall was out- 
standing for its high quality of tech- 
nique and expressiveness, was spon- 
sored in a joint concert with her hus- 
band, Victor Gottlieb, ’cellist of the 
Coolidge Quartet, by the Jewish Lib- 
eral Arts Club on Oct. 20. 

Well over 1000 persons heard a well- 





Mrs. Fred C. Corey, Director of the Hall 


the next months, according to Mrs. 
Fred C. Corey, director of the hall. 
THEODOLINDA C, Boris 


TEL 


chosen program by the talented young 
artists. Their selections included the 
Handel-Halvorsen Passacaglia for vio- 
lin and ’cello; two movements of the 
Ravel Sonata for the two instruments; 
Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in A Minor for 
‘cello; the Rimsky-Korsakoff-Zimbalist 
Concert Fantasy on ‘Le Cog d’Or’, and 
finally, assisted by Eva Rautenberg at 
the piano, in the Trio in D Minor by 
Mendelssohn. It was an evening of 
good music, played with thoughtfulness 
and feeling. Sen ae 





Handel Oratorio Sung at First 
Presbyterian Church 


Rose Dirman, soprano; Amy Eller- 
man, contralto; William Hain, tenor, 
and Elwyn Carter, bass, were soloists 
in a performance of Handel’s oratorio 
‘Judas Maccabaeus’, sung at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Rev. J. V. Mol- 
denhauwer, minister, on the evening of 
Oct. 27. Anna Shoremount was the ac- 
companist. Willard Irving Nevins, is 
organist and choirmaster of the church. 



































LOS ANGELES HEARS MUSIC BY AMERICANS 


WPA Players Offer Native Music 
—Philharmonic Lists Con- 
ductors and Soloists 


By IsApeL Morse JONES 


LOS ANGELES, Nov. 2. 


OUTHERN California is receiving 

the San Francisco Opera Company 
this week in five performances at the 
large Shrine Auditorium and one in the 
Pasadena Civic Auditorium. It is a 
condensed opera season, but covers a 
wide ‘field including, as it does, the 
works of Verdi, Donizetti, Massenet, 
Mozart and Richard Strauss. Richard 
Bonelli, Lily Pons, Tito Schipa, Ezio 
Pinza, Elisabeth MRethberg, Risé 
Stevens, Lotte Lehmann, Alexander 
Kipnis, Suzanne Sten, Jussi Bjoérling, 
Margit Bokor and others not so famous 
are being feted in Hollywood, 

The Society of Native American 
Composers, headed by Arthur Lange is 
sponsoring a series of WPA orchestral 
concerts this year. The first concert, on 
Oct. 23, was an all-American program 
conducted by young James Sample. 
The WPA orchestra is now named the 
Southern California Symphony and its 
concerts will be held every Wednesday 
night in the Embassy Auditorium, for- 
merly the Trinity Auditorium where the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic began its 
career more than twenty years ago. 

A capacity audience came out to hear 
Chadwick’s ‘Jubilee’, Joseph Frederick 
Wagner’s ‘Sinfonietta Americana’, 
Mary Carr Moore’s Concerto in F 
Minor for piano and orchestra with 
pretty and promising pianist Constance 
Shirley as soloist; J. Charles McNeil’s 
‘Tone Poem’ and Arthur Lange’s own 
performance of “A Gosling in Gotham’, 
a symphonic narrative in one movement. 

Lange’s ‘Gosling’ stepped right along 
at a smart pace with John Crown and 
Sally Richards Crown aiding her light- 
hearted progress at two pianos. Mc- 
Neil’s “Tone Poem’ was the work that 
gave musician and layman alike most 
pleasure. It is filled with songs of na- 
ture and the dreams of man. 

Mrs. Moore’s Concerto is a fine piece 
of craftsmanship, but its grand musical 
gestures lacked point. There were plenty 
of questions but few satisfying answers. 
Wagner’s ‘Sinfonietta’ is rhythmical, 


Mélisandes of Yesterday and Today: 
Lucrezia Bori (Left), a Visitor, and 
Marcelle Denya, Who Sang Excerpts 
from the Debussy Opera 


humorous in the American way, and has 
delightful solo passages for violin, piano 
and woodwind. 

During the coming season the WPA 
proposes to present one work by a na 
tive American composer on every pro- 
gram, together with the classic and con- 
temporary ones. Dalies Frantz, pianist, 
is the soloist and Harl McDonald, the 
native composer for this week with Jo- 
sef Hofmann playing with the S. C. 
Symphony on Dec. 18. Others to come 
are: Lois and Guy Maier, now resident 
in Santa Monica, Lee Pattison, living in 
Claremont near by, Nina Koshetz, Con- 
stantine Bakaleinikoff, Constantine Va- 
detzky, Richard Lert and Albert Coates. 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic, spon- 
sored by the Southern California Sym- 
phony Association, will begin its or- 
chestral season in the Philharmonic 
Auditorium Thanksgiving night and re- 
peat the first program. under Bruno 
Walter’s direction on Nov. 22, in the 
afternoon. The distinguished conductor 
will conduct ten concerts in Southern 
California including the pair of Dec. 19 
and 20. 

Artur Rodzinski conducts on Jan, 9 
and 10; John Barbirolli on Jan. 30 and 


(Continued on page 28) 


NEW MANAGEMENT 
ENTERS MUSIC FIELD 


WGN Concerts to Have Offices 
in NewYork, Chicago and Los 
Angeles—Wilder Directs 


Entering the field of musical manage- 
ment on Nov. 1, WGN Concerts, Inc., 
a division of Radio Station WGN of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, is oper- 
ating from offices in New York, Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles. Representing 
artists in all fields, concert, opera, radio, 
films and all branches of the entertain- 
ment field, the new bureau will be guided 
by the principle of a restricted artist 
list, each artist to receive concentrated 
and personal attention. 

Directing the organization is R. 
Austin Wilder, for five years a member 
of Columbia Concerts Corporation in 
New York and later in Chicago. L. T. 








With Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Maeterlinck (Centre), Honored Guests Are 
Mrs. O'Donnell Hoover (Left), Chairman of the Lectures, and Clochette 
Roosevelt, Dressed in One of Mme. Bori's Costumes 
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Carr, until recently the assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the American Guild 
of Musical Artists, is assistant to the 
director. In the Chicago office is Ray- 
mond Taylor, a former field representa- 
tive for Community Concerts; working 
for Hollywood and the Pacific Coast is 
Victor Kendall. Julian Seaman is the 
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‘PELLEAS’ LECTURE 


Oscar Thompson Discusses De- 
bussy Opera with Illustrations 
by Denya, Gauld and Martin— 
Maeterlincks Are Guests 


HE first of a series of four lectures 

sponsored by the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild was given on Oct. 30 in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Pierre before an 
audience of more than 300. Oscar 
Thompson, music critic for the New 
York Sun and, executive editor of 
MusIcaL AMERICA, discussed the Mae- 
terlinck-Debussy ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’. 
His remarks were illustrated by three 
singers from the Opéra Comique in 
Paris, where the opera was originally 
performed on April 30, 1902: Marcelle 
Denya, soprano; Carlton Gauld, bass, 
and William Martin, tenor, with Paul 
Berl playing piano accompaniments. 

Maurice Maeterlinck and Mme. Mae- 
terlinck were honor guests, and were in- 
troduced by Mrs. O’Donnell Hoover, 
chairman of the lectures, who, in a 
speech in French, presented the famous 
author with a gold key ring symbolic 
of the ring lost by Mélisande. Mrs. 
Hoover also introduced Clochette Roose- 
velt, who was dressed in one of the 
costumes worn in the Metropolitan pro- 
duction of 1925 by Lucrezia Bori, who 
was also a guest. 

“What gives this music-drama its 
ever-increasing appeal as one of the 
masterpieces of the lyric theatre is that 
among lyric dramas it is one of the most 
convincingly human, for all that it re- 
mains a parable of the unreal, the most 
baffling, the most elusive, the most 
otherworldly of works of its kind,” said 
Mr. Thompson. Remarking that per- 
haps of all works of the lyric stage it 
conforms most nearly to the ideals of the 
Florentine camerata, that originated 
opera, he went on to say that Debussy, 


Ernest Brooks 
PROMINENT AT THE OPERA GUILD'S FIRST LECTURE 


Oscar Thompson, 
Gave the 
‘Pelléas et 
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press representative in New York; Wil- 
liam O’Neill in Chicago. 

The complete artists list will be an- 
nounced later, due to the fact that many 
of the artists already under contract to 
the new management must discharge 
existing obligations to other organiza- 
tions until the end of the booking year 


tins 


OPENS GUILD SERIES 


“the musical exquisite, whom we think 
of primarily as a harmonic innovator, 
went farther than Gluck, farther than 
Wagner, in achieving the original ideal 
of opera, that of music for the poem’s 
or the play’s sake. He set a beautiful 
and successful drama almost as it stood 
.. . his fundamental achievement being 
a transference—but not a translation— 
of that drama from the sphere of the 
spoken word to the sphere of the sung 
word. But in doing this he remained the 
musician.” 

The history and the story of the opera 
were ensuing portions of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s talk, followed by discussion of the 
“leit-motif” basis of the music. “The 
music .. . is like a halo for each of its 
personages ; each moves in an aura that 
serves as a new kind of characterization 
in music. It is also a scenic aura.” 


Excerpts from Opera Sung 

Mme. Denya first sang Geneviéve’s 
air, the letter from Golaud, which, 
though written for a contralto, was 
chosen for its importance in the plot. 
The soprano sang it exquisitely in spite 
of its low tessitura. She was joined by 
Mr. Gauld for the scene between 
Mélisande and Golaud in the bedroom, 
where the latter discovers the loss of 
Mélisande’s wedding ring. They re- 
created the scene most effectively, and 
sang with consummate art and style. 
Singing the balcony scene were Mme. 
Denya and Mr. Martin as Pelléas. Mr. 
Berl played sensitive accompaniments. 

During the tea after the program, 
members inspected the exhibition of 
souvenirs connected with the opera, 
which included the boots worn by Mr. 
Gauld as Golaud, given him by Edouard 
de Reszke, three costumes worn by 
Mme. Denya and a collection of letters, 
photographs and manuscripts dating 
from Debussy’s stay as a youth at the 


Villa Medici in Rome. F, Q. E. 
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William Martin, 
Tenor, Heard in 
Pelléas's Music 
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CONCERTS: Many Favorite Artists Return to New York’s Recital Halls 


EBUT recitals were frequent in the 

concert calendar of the fortnight. 
Pianistic newcomers included Edward 
Kilenyi, Abbey Simon, Charles Myers, 
Eugene Gash, Alice Brookfield and 
Veronica Mimose. Familiar figures at 
the piano were Artur Rubinstein, Jan 
Smeterlin, Katherine Bacon, Jorge 
Bolet, and Arthur Loesser and Beryl 
Rubinstein in a_ two-piano_ recital. 
Singers who returned were Marian An- 
derson, Dorothy Maynor, Rose Pauly, 
Harriet Eells and Ish-Ti-Opi. Vocalists 
in debut were John Walsh, Morley 
Evans, Sarah Gorby, and Miguel 
Munoz, who shared his program with 
Marie Powers. Violinists included Fritz 
Kreisler, Jascha Heifetz, Viola Waster- 
lain, Michael Rosenker and Robert Ki- 
tain. Ralph Kirkpatrick, with assisting 
soloists, opened a series of concerts 
sponsored by the Friends of the Dal- 
croze School. The New Friends of 
Music gave the first three concerts of 
their season, with the Budapest and 
Perolé Quartets and distinguished solo- 
ists participating. Making its bow, the 
Nine O’Clock Opera Company gave an 
abridged and modernized version of 
Mozart’s ‘Marriage of Figaro’. 


Kilenyi’s American Debut 





Edward Kilenyi, pianist, Town Hall, 

Oct. 21, evening: 

Two Choral Preludes: ‘Now Comes the 
Gentiles’ Saviour’ (Arr. Busoni); ‘The 
Day so Joyful’ (Arr. Kovacs)......... Bach 

Sonata in C Major, Op. 53 (‘Waldstein’) 

: Beethoven 

Nocturne in C Sharp Minor, Op. 27, No. 1 

: ; Chopin 

Sonata in B Flat Minor, Op. 35......Chopin 

I i. civenca caneacew spon s Debussy 

ED I © wach cccccicecccscces Debussy 
Two Burlesques: A. ‘A Bit Drunk’; B. 
BETO MGRDR VES sc 9ceseosivecrsesecee Bartok 

‘Ruralia Hungarica’ ................. Dohnanyi 

EY NS at Lin bics dv cvccodeote Liszt 


With many listeners seated on the stage, 
the audience which greeted Mr. Kilenyi at 
his American debut was both a large one 
and a demonstrative one. The recital was 
in a sense a home-coming, for although the 
young artist—he is twenty-six—studied 
abroad and acquired his considerable repu- 
tation there, he is an American by birth, 
having first seen the light in Philadelphia. 
Widely heralded, he returned with the dis- 
tinctive qualities of his playing already 
known to many by virtue of the European 
recordings that had preceded him. 

Mr. Kilenyi’s technique soon proved 
itself an imposing, if scarcely a phenomenal 
one. His fingers were very fleet and, all 
things considered, exceptionally sure. In 
fast passages, the tendency was to exces- 
sive speed, but this rarely resulted in any- 
thing of blur. There was little visible 
effort in Mr. Kilenyi’s playing. He met 
problems of the fingers and pedals as one 
who has achieved a comfortable mastery 
of effect. 

The Bach preludes went rather routine 
ways of obvious competence and it was 
when Mr. Kilenyi reached the ‘Waldstein’ 
that he seemed to be really put to the test. 
Out of this test he emerged with the tech- 
nical aspects of his performance looming 
larger than interpretative ones. There 
were questions of fundamental rhythms 
and of a tendency to separate sections and 
even measures so that they became 
episodic. 

_ The caress of tone that had been noted 
in the European recordings asserted itself 
in the Chopin performances, particularly 
when the dynamic scheme permitted an un- 
interrupted space of quiet legato playing. 
Fortes were less musical. At its best. 
there was a very winning charm of sound. 
but this was not consistently accompanied 
by structural strength and interpretative 
imagination. The Debussy, Barték and 
Dohnanyi compositions had color, life and 
zest. Only in the ‘Mephisto’ waltz was 
there anything of strain or tax on the 
young man’s equipment. His reception was 








Edward Kilenyi 


Marian Anderson 


a hearty one and his unassuming manner, 
contrasting as it did with the réclame 
under which he made his bow, was much 
in his favor. 


Marian Anderson at Carnegie Hall 


Marian Anderson, ,contralto. Franz 
Rupp at the piano. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 20, 
evening : 


Cantata, ‘Figli del mesto cor’; Aria_ from 
‘Acis and Galathea’.........+..--e+0: Handel 
Recitative and Chorale from the “Kreuzstab’ 
Cantata . : Bach 
Seven Songs from the ‘Dichterliebe’ Cycle: 
‘Wenn ich in deine Augen seh”; ‘Ich_ will 
meine Seele tauchen’; ‘Im Rhein, im neliges 
Strome’; ‘Und wiissten’s die Blumen’; ‘H6r’ 
ich das Liedchen klingen’; ‘Ein Jingling 
liebt ein Madchen’; ‘Aus alten Marchen’ 


Schumann 
Aria, ‘Pleurez mes yeux’, from ‘Le Cid’ 

Massenet 
Recondilha’; ‘Nhapdpé’............ Villa-Lobos 


‘Funeral of King Nago’................ Tavares 
‘Punta Guajiro’ (Cuban Folk Rhythm) 
arona 
Negro | ere, oy ‘Somebody’s knocking at 
your door’; ‘Oh, the land I am bound for’; 
‘Poor me’; ‘O, Zion Hallelujah’ 
arr. by Nathaniel Dett 


Miss Anderson’s familiar fine command 
of classic style was notably in evidence in 
her singing of the Handel and Bach airs 
with which the richly endowed contralto 
began her first recital of the season at 
Carnegie Hall, given as a benefit for the 
Greenwich House Music School. And this 
part of the program was climaxed by her 
deeply stirring delivery of a third Handel 
air, ‘Dank sei dir, Herr’, added as an en- 
core. 

If the artist did not seem to have iden- 
tified herself completely with the seven 
songs from Schumann’s ‘Dichterliebe’ 
cycle, which proved somewhat less com- 
municative than her other numbers, this 
was more than atoned for by the warmth 
and dramatic fervor with which she sang 
the Massenet ‘Pleurez mes yeux’ air. The 
two unimportant Villa-Lobos songs could 
easily have been dispensed with, but the 
‘Funeral of King Nago’ by another Bra- 
zilian composer, Tavares, was of a type 
and mood that Miss Anderson knows how 
to project with peculiarly enthralling ef- 
fect. It gave her opportunity, incidentally, 
for lavish display of the baritonal notes 
of her lower register. The audience’s in- 
sistent demand for a repetition of it could 
not be ignored, which happened likewise 
in the case of Varona’s ‘Punta Guajiro’. 

Miss Anderson sang her closing group 
of Spirituals with all the poignant beauty 
and truly spiritual exaltation that she in- 
variably brings to them, despite the dis- 
turbing factor injected by R. Nathaniel 
Dett’s over-artified versions, and, as usual, 
was compelled to add half a dozen or more 
extra numbers to the printed list. As the 
accompanist of the evening Franz Rupp 
provided helpfully sympathetic collabora- 
tion. c 


Artur Rubinstein in Chopin Recital 


Artur Rubinstein, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
Oct. 25, evening. All-Chopin program: 


Polonaise Fantaisie, Op. 61 

Fantaisie Impromptu 

Two Etudes (posthumous) in F Minor and 
_A Flat Major 

Etude in C Sharp Minor, Op. 10, No. 4 
Sonata in B Minor. Ov. 58 

Scherzo No. 4, in E Major 

Ballade No. 4, in F Minor 

Three Mazurkas 

Nocturne in F Sharp Major 

Scherzo No. 1, in B Minor 
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Artur Rubinstein 


Dorothy Maynor 


At this, his first recital of the season, 
Mr. Rubinstein reached greater heights of 
musical achievement than ever before in 
his public playing in New York. At no 
time was his almost fabulous technical 
equipment exploited for any effect other 
than the inevitable expression of the music 
in hand; it was placed wholly at the ser- 
vice of interpretations of a depth of feel- 
ing and a richness of poetic imagination 
that seemed to seal his entrance upon a 
new phase of his artistic evolution. 

Mr. Rubinstein began by playing the 
Polonaise Fantasie, one of the more rarely 
heard of Chopin’s compositions, in a man- 
ner that quite idealized some of the weak- 
est music that the composer ever wrote, 
and later he was to do a similar service 
for the Scherzo in E Major, setting forth 
the contents of the least grateful of the 
four scherzi with the most persuasive ef- 
fect conceivable. 

The focal point of the program was, of 
course, the B Minor Sonata, and of this 
the Polish pianist offered a broadly con- 
ceived and eloquent reading. The first 
movement was finely proportioned and 
marked by subtle coloring and a rarely for- 
tunate treatment of the second theme, 
which had an expanding flexibility kept 
within due bounds. There might be some 
difference of opinion as to the phrasing 
adopted on its first appearance, but there 
could be no cavilling about the way flying 
fingers of magic lightness of touch swept 
through the ensuing Scherzo. If the main 
theme of the Largo did not quite strike fire 
on its first enunciation it was fraught with 
a gripping poignancy on its return after 
the middle section, after which the onward 
drive of the last movement was made im- 
posingly climactic. 

Among the shorter numbers, all of which 
were characterized by luscious beauty of 
tone and sensitive coloring, special high- 
lights were the Fantasie Impromptu, the 
Etude in F Minor of the set composed for 
the Moscheles and Fétis Method of Meth- 
ods, the C Sharp Minor Etude of Op. 10 
and the Nocturne. In the B Minor Scherzo 
one could have wished for a somewhat 
greater measure of ferociousness in the 
almost barbaric outcries of the main sec- 
tion. 

The encores at the end, consistently 
drawn from Chopin, began with the C 
Sharp Minor Waltz. Then, despite the 
pianist’s comprehensive reluctance, broken 
down by his audience’s clamorous insist- 
ence, there followed the Polonaise in A 
Flat, with the left-hand octaves in the 
trio played at breath-taking speed, the 
‘Aeolian Harp’ Etude, the Grand Valse 
Brillante in A Flat and, finally, the Scherzo 
in B Flat Minor. wl 


Arthur Loesser and Beryl Rubinstein 
Play in Town Hall 


Arthur Loesser and Beryl Rubinstein, 
two piano recital. Town Hall, Oct. 25, 
evening : 

Theme and Variations (arr. by Clement Mil- 

SERS EL EY + OS ER Mozart 

Prelude and Fugue on the Bach Choral 

“‘Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme’ 

Parker Bailey 


Etudes in A Minor, B Minor and A Flat 
from Six Etudes in the Form of Canons 
(arr. by Debussy).................Schumann 

Duo for Two Pianos............... Saint-Saéns 

WUE: WOUNDS Sock codacsv'vcdos tees Victor Babin 

Arabesque on Tunes from Lehar’s ‘Merry 
.. se pee ees Beryl Rubinstein 





This was a delightful recital. Mr. Loes- 
ser and Mr. Rubinstein were in best form; 
they had chosen a program of interesting 
variety ; and they played with a gusto and 
obvious enjoyment which found immediate 
response from their listeners. Clement 
Miller’s arrangement for two pianos of 
Mozart’s beautiful Andante and Varia- 
tions (K.501), originally written for piano 
duet, is admirably discreet. As a matter 





Arthur Loesser and Beryl Rubinstein 


of fact, the original manuscript shows that 
Mozart first intended the work for two 
instruments and changed it into a duet. 
Mr. Loesser and Mr. Rubinstein played it 
with flawless finish and co-ordination. 
Parker Bailey’s Prelude and Fugue on 
a Bach choral has passages of marked 
originality, though it is too long and it 
needs tightening. Mr. Bailey has obviously 
devoted thought to keyboard effects, and 
apart from some rather mechanical and 
awkwardly set climaxes the piece sounds 
very well. It would have been a pleasure 
to hear all six of the Schumann canon 
studies. They are in his finest and most 
characteristic style. Saint-Saéns’s Duo 
consists of a bombastic Fantaisie and 
Fugue, full of cascading scales and arpeg- 
gios and little else, a rather questionable 
chorale, a deft and charming scherzo and 
a pompous finale, again concentrated on 
the fingers rather than the brain. Though 
the pianists played it brilliantly, one wished 
that they had fished the scherzo out of 
the rest of the work for performance. The 
Babin etudes are extremely effective, 
especially the one marked Veloce, a sort 
of Flight of a Dissonant Bumble-Bee. Mr. 
Rubinstein’s arabesque on ‘Merry Widow’ 
tunes should find its way into the stand- 
ard repertoire, for it is unreservedly lavish 
in the Godowsky tradition, a pianistic 
three-ringed circus. S. 


Recital by Dorothy Maynor 
Dorothy Maynor, soprano; Arpad San- 
dor, accompanist. Town Hall, Oct. 23, 


evening : 

Air from Cantata, ‘I Was Deep in Sorrow’ 
ach 
‘Hear Ye, Israel’, from ‘Elijah’..Mendelssohn 
*Adelaide’; ‘Der Kuss’.............. Beethoven 
‘Du bist wie eine Blume’.......... Schumann 
SP Ack si adhbacoekbetes sani Schubert 
"EA; RUGGROMOM |. ...'sdaherda eheekabteee an Franck 
‘Adieu de l’hostesse arabe’.............. Bizet 
Lia’s air from ‘L’Enfant Prodigue’...Debussy 
‘Lead me to the water’....... arr. Lawrence 


‘Every time I feel the Spirit’....arr. Brown 
‘I’m goin’ to tell God all ma Troubles’; 


“Ride on, Jesus’.........ssssveees arr. Dett 
‘Last Spring’; ‘A Dream’; ‘The Swan’; 
“memes. Tee eis ds vcxtabesces Grieg 


Miss Maynor returned to Town Hall an 
established favorite in her second season 
and readily duplicated the success of her 
debut recital a year ago. She was surer 
of her technique, but no less remarkable 
of voice, with less frequent lapses into the 
old habit of glottis stroke and a welcome 
broadening of high tones that formerly 
were narrow and of a knife-like edge. Her 
definite improvement as a vocalist—and she 
was a good, if variable one, from the start 
—not only was to be commended for what 
it meant at this recital but for the promise 
it seemed to give of further progress in 
the future. 

Capitalizing in her platform deportment 


(Continued on page 18) 














Stock Introduces Four New Works 


(Continued from page 3) 
distinguish John Alden Carpenter’s 
other compositions, and reveals new 
ones as well. In some passages an 
ethereal state is reached, so serene is 
the line and so exquisite the employ- 
ment of celesta and harp. Again the 
mood is mundane and aggressive, punc- 
tuated with brassy syncopation, The 
two moods alternate interestingly, but 
at the close, brilliance gives way to deli- 
cacy and the music floats off with a 
single pianissimo note on a bell. 

The concert opened with another 
work new to Chicago—Percy Grain- 
ger’s ‘Harvest Hymn.’ In the long- 
breathed phrases of this mellow, clean- 
lined hymn, the orchestra’s brasses 
played with a tone of golden warmth. 
Following ‘Harvest Hymn’ was Bach’s 
Suite No. 2 in B Minor for strings and 
flute with flute obbligato by Ernest 
Liegl. Beethoven’s youthfully exuber- 
ant Second Symphony came next. The 
concert closed with two Wagnerian ex- 
cerpts, ‘Voices of the Forest’ from 
‘Siegfried’ and ‘Siegfried’s Rhine Jour- 
ney’ from ‘Gotterdammerung.’ 

RutH Barry 


New Milhaud Work Given 


Darius Milhaud, French composer, was 
the first of the numerous musicians who 
have composed special works for the 
Golden Jubilee season, to be represented. 
His symphony was introduced on Oct. 17, 
in the second concert of the Thursday- 
Friday subscription series. 


Overture, ‘King Lear’, Op. 4 

Suite from ‘Pelléas et Meélisande’, Op. 
Fauré 

Symphoric Poem, ‘Pastorale d’été..Honegger 

‘Iberia’ Debussy 

OTe, ee Milhaud 

(Dedicated to the Chicago Symphony on the 

occasion of its Fiftieth Anniversary) 
(First Performance) 
‘The Waltz’ 


The symphony was the first written by 
Milhaud for large orchestra and its score 
bears the inscription: “Dedicated to the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra on the oc- 
casion of its fiftieth anniversary.” 

The entire first movement was one of 
tranquility, beautifully expressed. The sec- 
ond movement was of a more robust char- 
acter, gradually assuming more dramatic 
qualities and coming to a sonorous close. A 
feeling of restrained religious fervor per- 
vaded the third movement, gaining in in- 
tensity. The last movemient, described by 
the composer as being “of a country at- 
mosphere—out-of-doors” began with a full- 
throated chord theme, against which was 
soon heard a lighter theme, blithely un- 
restrained. The two themes are combined 
with a third strong rhythmic then near 
the end, closing with vigorous joyousness. 

Mr. Milhaud conducted his symphony 
and must have been gratified at the fine 
co-operative spirit with which the orches- 
tra interpreted his work, the audience en- 
thusiastically recalling him many times at 
its finish. 

The selection of all French music for 
the remainder of the program, added lustre 
to the Milhaud symphony. 

The imaginative beauty of Fauré’s 
‘Pelléas et Mélisande,’ and the atmospheric 
‘Iberia’ by Debussy, were given poetic 
readings by Dr. Stock. Honegger’s sym- 
phonic poem, ‘Pastorale d’Ete’, was en- 
joyably sylvan. Berlioz’s Overture, ‘King 
Lear,’ and ‘The Waltz’ by Ravel received 
animated interpretations. 


Rachmaninoff First Soloist 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist, the first 
soloist of the season, drew a sold-out 
house for the opening program of the con- 
cert on Oct. 22. 


Trumpet Tune, from ‘King Arthur’... Purcell 
Svenmheny in E Flat (Kéchel 543)....Mozart 
Concerto for Piano, No. 3 in C Minor 
Beethoven 
SUM © bdgcscaetnes (600d sdienbtatoe Strauss 
Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini 
Rachmaninoff 


The delicacy and charm of Mr. Rach- 


maninoft’s playing of the C Minor Con- 
certo of Beethoven, revealed a fragility of 
mood not generally associated with this 
artist and doubly delightful for that very 
reason, Complete master of the keyboard, 
his playing had a freshness and whimsi- 
cality wholly intriguing. 

Returning later to play his own Rhap- 
sody on a Paganini theme, its brilliancy 
was heightened by the interplay of light 
and shadow which he brought to bear on 
this thoroughly enjoyable work. 

The orchestra reveled in the gorgeous 
tone colorings of the ‘Don Juan’, giving it 
a lustrous glow. 


Harris’s ‘Creed’ Played 
Surrounded by proven favorites, Roy 
Harris’s new composition, ‘American 
Creed,’ received its first hearing on Oct. 
31, at the Thursday evening-Friday after- 


noon subscription concerts, Dr. Stock 
conducting. 
| See aes ee Bach 
Suite for Orchestra, Op. 19.......... Dohnanyi 


pe i ree Roy Harris 
Dedicated to Dr. Frederick Stock and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra and written 
for its Golden — Season 
(First Performance) 
Moto Perpetuo, Op. 11........ Paganini-Stock 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn....Brahms 


Hecate nn 


CHICAGO WELCOMES 


Kreisler, Heizer, Wilkomirski, 
Hijman, Kolberg and Several 
Contest Winners Heard 

Cuicaco, Nov. 5.—The opening event 
of the 1940-41 History and Enjoyment 
of Music Series presented Fritz Kreis- 
ler, violinist, as its first attraction at 
the Auditorium Theater on Oct. 20. 
Mr. Kreisler was in superlative form 
and throughout his entire program re- 
tained an easy fluidity of tone, rhythmic 
feel and exquisite finish of performance. 
Carl Lamson was at the piano, his ac- 
companiments achieving the acme of 
understanding and perception. 

The recital by Ruth Heizer, contralto, 
in Kimball Hall on Oct. 30, set a high 
standard in program arrangement and 
interpretative quality. She sang music 
by Handel, Mozart, Duparc, Fauré, and 
her intuitive sense of mood and tone 
coloring found ample scope in addi- 
tional songs by Hugo Wolf, Burleigh, 
Bax, German, Arlberg, Joaquin Nin, 
Rossetter Cole, Fay Foster, Ture Rang- 
stroem, Kathleen Manning and Harold 
Hammond. Edgar Nelson played splen- 
did accompaniments, adding lustre to 
one of the most interesting recitals 
heard so far this season. 

Oct. 21, the Musical Guild presented 
two of last season’s scholarship win- 
ners: Ruth Wilkins, pianist, and Stanley 
Evans, violist, in a joint recital in Kim- 
ball Hall. Mr. Evans, son of Clarence 
Evans, for many years principal viola 
player with the Chicago Symphony, has 
received his training from his father 
and reflected the same fine qualities and 
musical appreciation for which his 
father has long been known. His por- 
tion of the program included sonatas by 
Benedetto Marcello, Franz Xaver Ham- 
mer and Paul Hindemith and shorter 
pieces by Eric DeLamarter, Louise 
Evans and Paul Creston. Miss Wilkins 
played Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue, Mozart’s Rondo in D, and many 
smaller numbers. ; 

Julius Hijman, Dutch composer, 
made his first appearance in this city on 
Oct. 24, in the Reynolds club lounge at 
the University of Chicago. The pro- 
gram included new music by Dirk 





Schaefer, William Pijper, Henk Bad- 
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John A. Carpenter 


Roy Harris 


Darius Milhaud 


Percy Grainger 


style to serve as an introduction to the 
second subject.” Vigor and _ fullbodied 
vitality characterized this movement, with 
never a moment of hesitancy or doubt. 
The music had a broad sweep that seemed 
to gather all restless elements together 
towards a purposeful unity. Mr. Harris 
took several bows at the finish. 
Paganini’s ‘Moto Perpetuo’, drew the 
largest measure of appreciation from the 
audience due to the dexterity and vivacity 
with which the string sections manipulated 
its passages. The Dohnanyi Suite was 
played with exuberance, the Bach Suite 
and Brahms’s Variations were delightful 
in the smoothness and perfection of their 
interpretation. CHARLES QUINT. 


Part 1, ‘Free to Dream’, of ‘American 
Creed’, begins with a single thread of mel- 
ody, tenuous but hardy, weaving in and 
out, gathering fanciful impressions only to 
lose them almost immediately. The dream- 
like quality was not of repose, however, 
but rather a searching and striving for 
something solid.that would not elude one’s 
vision, ending with an unresolved abrupt- 
ness. The music contains no unnecessary 
ornamentation, but its evident sincerity 
made it impressive. 

Mr. Harris says ‘Part II’ is a double 
fugue in which the first subject, formed 
on Whitman’s sentence, ‘The Modern Man 
I Sing’, is treated in an extended stretto 


Hie HUN 
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MANY RECITALISTS 


ings and Mr. Hijman, all contemporary 
Dutch piano music. 

Robert Sandy, winner of the Young 
Artist piano contest sponsored last sea- 
son by the Society of American Musi- 
cians, gave his award recital in Kimball 
Hall on Oct. 22. Scheduled were the 
Bach-Busoni chorale-prelude, ‘In Thee 
Is Joy’, Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 111 
and many smaller pieces drawn from 
classical and modern sources. Mr. 
Sandy’s playing had exuberance, good 
tonal quality and showed the results of 
careful preparation and natural inter- 
pretative ability. 

Violinist Makes Chicago Debut 

Hugo Kolberg, formerly concertmas- 
ter of the Berlin Philharmonic, and now 
occupying the same post with the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, made his initial ap- 
pearance in Kimball Hall in recital on 
Oct. 25. Mr. Kolberg’s playing of the 
Bach Partita No. 2, for violin alone, 
had many distinguishing points; the 
tone was flexible and true with ample 
variety to sustain interest. Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 30, No. 1, in A, with Hilde 
Freund at the piano, emphasized the 
excellent impression made in the first 
work, which gained throughout the bal- 
ance of the program. 

John Ranck, pianist, winner of schol- 
arships at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music and the Juilliard Graduate 
School in New York, made his Chicago I 
debut in Kimball Hall on Oct. 27. His — 
program included Ravel’s Sonatine, 
Brahms’s Sonata in F Minor and pieces 
by Poulenc, Debussy, Chopin and Liszt. 
He disclosed imagination, sensitive feel- 
ing and sound technical background. 

Heimo Haitto, fourteen-year-old vio- 
linist from Finland, made his local 
debut on Sunday evening at the Finnish 
Community Center, in a benefit concert 
for the Help Finland Fund. Works by 
Vivaldi, Beethoven, Vieuxtemps, Schu- 
bert, Jarnefelt, Wieniawski Hannikai- 
nen and other composers, received ma- 
ture treatment. ce 


17. Preceding the music, Felix Borow- 
ski presented a resumé and appreciation 
of Mr. Carpenter’s works. 

A program made up of compositions 
from the pen of the noted American 
composer, Eleanor Everest Freer, was 
given by Freda Draper, contralto, as- 
sisted by Leo Heim at the piano, on 
Oct. 31 in the Arts Club. The musicale 
was given under the auspices of the De- 
partment for Advancement of American 
Music, D. A. R. M. M. 


Michael Wilkomirski, Chicago vio- 
linist, gave a recital in Orchestra Hall 
on Oct. 27, sponsored by the Legion of 
Young Polish Women for the benefit 
of the Polish Relief Fund. Mr. Wil- 
komirski impressed his audience with a 
luminous tone revealed during the play- 
ing of Bach’s Unaccompanied Sonata 
No. 3 in C, the usual austerity of which 
was agreeably modified. Modern music 
consisted of Debussy’s Sonata for violin 
and piano, Szymanowski’s ‘Myths’ and 
Ravel’s ‘Tzigane.’ Clara Siegel at the 
piano gave capable support. Applause 
throughout the concert was substantial 
despite the fact that the audience was 
small, and Mr. Wilkomirski was com- 
pelled to play several encores. R. B. 





OPERA IN WASHINGTON 





Touring Company Presents ‘Barber of 
Seville’ in Capital 
WasHIncTON, D. C., Nov. 5.—Charles 

Wagner’s touring opera company 
reached the Capital on Oct. 28 for a 
performance of Rossini’s ‘Barber of Se- 
ville’ in Constitution Hall. The opera 
was presented as the first event in Dor- 
othy Hodgkin Dorsey’s concert series. 

The performance stood out for its 
spirited singing and the success its ar- 
tists had in overcoming the handicap 
of poor acoustics. The audience num- 
bered nearly 4,000. 

The debut here of Carlos Ramirez, 
the Argentinian baritone, who appeared 
in the role of Figaro, was a brilliant one, 
and his personable performance was ap- 
plauded many times. John Gurney also 


Mina Hager, contralto, formerly a won high favor in the bass role of Don 


member of the Chicago Grand Opera’ Basilio. Also in the capable cast were 
Company, was heard in a group of com- Hilda Reggiani, Armand Tokatyan, 
positions by John Alden Carpenter at a Pompilio Malatesta, Brooks Dunbar, 
musicale given in his honor at the Arts Georgia Graves. Giuseppe Bamboshek 
Club by the Illinois Opera Guild on Oct. was at the conductor’s desk. J. W. 
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Our "Cultural Defenses" 


HE term “cultural defenses”, as used in the 

slogan “Build America’s Cultural Defenses”, 
now being sounded by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, is a new one in our musical life, one 
of the by-products of the international situation 
that has imposed on this country such pressure 
for preparedness as it never before has known in 
a time of peace. 

“Cultural defense” can mean many things. In 
the nature of things, it does not represent for us 
today any such desperate battle to preserve our 
heritage ;in the sphere of the arts as it must repre- 
sent for the subjected peoples of Europe, who may 
have to resort to all manner of underground ex- 
pedients to preserve the treasures of centuries. 
In the sphere of music, oppression has produced 
some of the most intensely racial of those who 
sought their inspiration in the native scene. 
Chopin, Moniuszko and Paderewski were not the 
voice of a free Poland. Smetana and Dvorak 
were tongues for a Bohemia that in their time was 
struggling to bring back to recognition even the 
Czech language. 

No such problems confront the proponents of 
“cultural defense” in America. But there is a 
continuing and growing need to build in this coun- 
try a wider consciousness of our own art, which 
an exaggerated regard for whatever is imported 
may cause us to regard as of less than its full 
worth. In music, our best cultural defense un- 
doubtedly is the recognition and furtherance of 
our own compositions, our own artists and organ- 
izations, our Own institutions. This, of course, is 
in line with a policy which the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs has followed consistently, and 
with happy results, through many years. 

There arises a question as to whether there are 
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subversive factors that must be resisted in this 
building of our cultural defenses. Certainly, no 
more unprofitable mistake could be made than to 
pounce upon some composer like Wagner, Brahms 
or Strauss and say that our culture is being sub- 
verted or even perverted by his music, whatever 
we may think of his political, philosophical or 
ideological ties. In war-girt England, there has 
recently been some lively discussion of Wagner’s 
influence on Nazism in general and Herr Hitler 
in particular, and it has been found possible to 
quote the genius of Bayreuth as being a propa- 
gandist for the idea of the superiority of all things 
German, with the remainder of the world being 
dependent, eventually, on the leadership and over- 
lordship of Germany in all things cultural. 

But America has been listening to Wagner’s 
music for the larger part of a century—the 
‘Rienzi’ Overture was played in Boston in 1853— 
and in all that time our audiences have never 
given a hoot for Wagner’s political or racial no- 
tions, as aired in his pamphlets, letters and else- 
where. His music has won and held its place 
purely as music, and today it is fantastic to think 
of regarding ‘Die Meistersinger’ as subversive 
merely because Herr Hitler may happen to have a 
personal obsession for it or because Nazidom gen- 
erally glories in Haris Sach’s tribute to the mas- 
ters of German art. 

The officers and leading spirits of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs are sensible and dis- 
cerning persons; they can be trusted neither to 
blow the ‘horn of chauvinism nor to beat the 
drums of some artificially stimulated animosity. 
In building our cultural defenses, the soundest of 
all bases is a recognition of the universal charac- 
ter of all important music, whereby a species of 
international trusteeship exists, with what is beau- 
tiful and perdurable no more the property of any 
one people or race than any other. Let us give 
America its generous due, beyond anything that 
has been true of our music in the past; but let us 
hold tight to all that we have inherited from every- 
where, since it is our own, and therefore Ameri- 
can, in the same sense that our foreign-born citi- 
zens are our own, and therefore American. These 
citizens from abroad are an essential part of our 
national defense. The music that we have taken 
over similarly from their native countries and 
similarly “naturalized”—that is, made a part of 
our American cultural life—has also its place in 
our cultural defense. This, we are sure, is in 
agreement with the sound principles underlying 
the new movement of the federated music clubs. 





A Promising Step for Opera 

I N the face of steadily accumulating evidence to 

the contrary all over America, there are those 
who persist in regarding opera as moribund and 
who see no hope for it except on the basis of some 
new orientation that would, in effect, make opera 
something else than opera. The month to month 
and year to year facts prove they are wrong. 
There is an ever widening circle of operatic enter- 
prise and activity in this country that should con- 
vince any Doubting Thomas that. there is no 
estrangement between opera, as opera, and the 
public of today. The issue remains one of financ- 
ing, not of finding some revolutionary basis for a 
new and different public appeal. 

Among the many current projects that go to 
show how alive America is, operatically,that of the 
National Orchestral Association, described else- 
where in this issue, is particularly promising. The 
training of young singers for opera, as the Asso- 
ciation for years has been training young instru- 
mentalists for symphony, has long been looked 
upon as one of the desiderata that must precede 
the establishment of a truly American opera on a 
popular basis. Other forces, of course, have been 
at work. To this movement the National Or- 
chestral Association, now launched upon what 
would appear to be an eminently practical plan, 





should bring a very real impetus. The results will 
be of absorbing interest for those who do not need 
to be convinced that opera is here to stay and cer- 
tain to grow enormously in popular favor. 
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Lawrence Tibbett Evinces His Interest in American Operatic 

Companies by Paying a Visit to the Philadelphia Opera 

Company's Performance of ‘LCugen Onegin’ and Chatting 

in the Dressing Room with Howard Vanderburg, Who 
Sang the Title Role 


McCormack—In his autobiography which is near- 
ing completion, John McCormack is said to give the 
“story” of how Harold Harford’s song, “I Hear You 
Calling Me’ helped bring him to fame. 

Launis—A new opera entitled ‘Kullervo’ by a new 
Finnish composer, Arman Launis, was recently staged 
at Nice. The work, like most Finnish operas, takes 
its theme from the famous epic, ‘Kalevala’. 

Maynor—Following Dorothy Maynor’s recital in the 
Town Hall in October, one of the audience wrote to 
her manager, Lawrence Evans, suggesting that Miss 
Maynor add to her repertoire “the aria from Dido 
and Ananias”. 

Prokofieff—The Russian folk-tale, ‘Peter and the 
Wolf’ upon whicly Prokofieff’s work is based, has 
been published as a child’s book with themes from 
the Prokofieff score. Serge Koussevitzky has written 
a preface. 

Priestly—So moving was the speech made recently 
at one of the Queens Hall Promenade Concerts by 
J. B. Priestly for funds to continue the concerts of 
the London Philharmonic, that a Scottish admirer 
sent Mr. Priestly a cheque for 1,000 pounds, sterling. 

Stokowski—At the opening of ‘The White Haired 
Boy’, a play by Mrs. George S. Kauffman and Charles 
Martin, in Boston, members of the ‘audience were 
interested to see among the cast, the name of Sonya 
Stokowski, daughter of Leopold of that ilk, and his 
first wife, the pianist, Olga Samaroff. 

Hofmann—Josef Hofmann, on being asked by Ken- 
neth Klein, director of the Town Hall’s concert de- 
partment, to “open” the endowment series this season, 
accepted, but added “I seem to be opening so many 
concert halls this year that I am beginning to think 
of myself as a sort of musical janitor.” 

Brailowsky—When Alexander Brailowsky was to 
appear in concert in Barranquilla, Colombia, he 
stepped onto the stage amid loud applause from the 
audience. Then he turned to look for the piano. There 
was none on the stage. There was none in the theatre. 
The management had forgotten to provide one. There 
was no concert ! 














OLIN DOWNES CONTINUES 
JUNIOR LEAGUE SERIES 





Serkin, Maynor, Virovai and Barrére- 
Britt Ensemble to Assist in 
Morning Music Talks 

The 1940-41 Junior League Music 
Mornings was to open on Nov. 6. Dur- 
ing the past three years this series has 
been conducted by Olin Downes, critic 
and music editor of the New York 
Times. The proceeds this year will be 
contributed to the Junior League War 
Relief Fund. The assisting artists are: 
Rudolf Serkin, pianist; Dorothy May- 
nor, soprano; Robert Virovai, violinist, 
and the Barrére-Britt Ensemble. 

Robert Virovai, Hungarian violinist, 
was to be the first artist on Nov. 6 in 
a program entitled ‘Secrets of the Four 
Strings’, presenting violin music of the 
Eighteenth, Nineteenth and Twentieth 
centuries. 

The Barrére-Britt Ensemble will be 
featured at the second concert on Dec. 
11. The subject will be ‘Intimate 
Forms of Music’. Mr. Downes will dis- 
cuss compositions for small chamber 
ensemble. These will be presented by 
Georges Barrére, and the Barrére- 
Britt Concertino. Mr. Barrére will him- 
self play compositions for solo flute by 
classic masters. 

Dorothy Maynor will be heard in a 
program entitled ‘Melody and Verse’ 
on Jan. 29. The young Negro soprano 
will illustrate Mr. Downes’s remarks 
with a program which embraces both 
classical and romantic songs by Euro- 
pean and American composers, 

Rudolf Serkin will be heard on Feb. 
19 at the fourth and final concert. ‘The 
Singing Keyboard’ will be the title. 
Certain great works will form focal 
points of this program. They will be 
interspersed with smaller compositions 
which are not found on the customary 
piano program. 

These illustrated music talks will be 
held on Wednesday mornings at eleven 
o’clock at the New York Junior League. 


M.E.F. ELECTS BORI 








Damrosch Says Help for Musicians Must 
Come from Benefit Concerts 

So much money is being diverted 
from local philanthropic activities for 
war relief that the Musicians 
Emergency Fund will have to depend 
primarily upon benefit performances for 
its revenues this winter, it was stated on 
Oct. 23 by Walter Damrosch, chairman 
of the Fund’s board of directors, at a 
board meeting held in Steinway Hall. 

In addition to discussing means of 
carrying on the work of the Fund, the 
board elected Lucrezia Bori, one of the 
Fund’s founders, to a directorship, and 
Mrs. William H. Osborn to a vice- 
presidency. Mrs. Osborn is a new 
member both of the directorate and of 
the Women’s Auxiliary Board. Mrs. 
Huntington Astor continues as acting 
president. Mrs. Clark Williams, Mrs. 
Walter Hoving, Mrs. Edward C. 
Mattes, Mrs. Stanley Richter, Mrs. 
William Rosenwald and Mrs. H. A. 
Guinzburg were elected as members of 
the Women’s Auxiliary Board. 

Plans were discussed for the cele- 
bration of the Fund’s tenth anniversary, 
which will be commemorated at the or- 
ganization’s annual dinner in January. 





New Huss Chorus Heard 

A new chorus for women’s voices, 
‘Mystery of the Night’, by Henry 
Holden Huss, with text by Elizabeth 
Dobbin, was given in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Astor on Oct. 25 before the 
convention of the City Federation of 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


MUSICAL AMERICA for November, 1920 


THREE CELEBRITIES 


In a Hotel Lobby 
in Binghamton, N. Y., 
Three Prominent Peo- 
ple, Each an “Art- 
ist" in His Own Field, 
Posed Together 
Twenty Years Ago. 
They Are (Left to 
Right) Babe Ruth 
from the Realm of 
Baseball; Amelita 
Galli-Curci, Soprano, 
and Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Who Was 
Running for Vice- 
President of the 
United States—and 
Not Elected! 


No More Than Deserved 

At the close of the San Francisco en- 
gagement of the Scotti Opera Company, 
Mr. Scotti was the recipient of a letter 
from Mayor Ralph of that city thank- 
ing him for “an operatic treat” which 
he further described as a “brave and 
enterprising venture”. 

1920 
Poor Siegfried! 

Siegfried Wagner’s new opera, ‘Son- 
nenflammen’ (Sunflames) in spite of 
its titular warmth, had a chilly recep- 
tion in Dresden and achieved exactly 
three performances. 

1920 


senna 


the musical director as well as founder 
of the City Federation Choral. 


NFMC HOLDS NATIONAL 
COMPOSITION CONTEST 








Winning Works to Be Played by Major 
Orchestras—Entries Placed in 
Five Classifications 

With Dec. 1, 1940, as the closing 
date for entries in the 1941 state-na- 
tional contests of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, a last-minute rush 
of entries is anticipated, according to 
Helen Gunderson of the Louisiana 
State University School of Music, Uni- 
versity, La., who is for the second suc- 
cessive time serving as chairman. 

Winning compositions will receive 
state and national recognition and also 
performance by some nationally known 
orchestra or organization. Only com- 
positions which have been winners in 
state contests will be recognized in the 
national competiion. Closing date for 
the state entries is Jan. 1, 1941. 

Entries in five classifications are be- 
ing accepted by the states. Class 1 is 
for song with piano accompaniment to 
either sacred or secular words. Class 2 
is for a piano composition. Class 3 is 
for a composition for two pianos; Class 
4 for a composition for two violins and 
piano, and Class 5 is for a composition 
for full orchestra. 
Two major prize-winning composi- 


Why Not Again? 


(Headline) ‘Mefistofele’ Has Gor- 
geous Revival. Triumph for Gigli, the 
One Newcomer. Didur Enacts Title 
Role. Other parts taken by Alda, Eas- 
ton, Bada, Perini and Howard. 


1920 


How Would We Like It? 
Stravinsky work provokes hisses at 
world premiere. ‘Concertino’ given first 
performance anywhere by the Flonza- 
leys. Some looked wrathful, some non- 
plussed and a few giggled. 
1920 


tions in contests closing Jan. 1, 1939, 
were a concerto for violin and orchestra 
by Harold Morris, and a concerto for 
two pianos by Arthur Farwell. 





BACH CIRCLE PREPARES 
FOR ITS FOURTH SEASON 





Programs to Bring Music of Bach and 
Contemporaries—Elizabethan 
Evenings Planned 

The Bach Circle of New York en- 
ters upon its fourth season with the an- 
nouncement of two Town Hall concerts 
and three “Members’ Evenings” for the 
coming winter. The programs will 
bring rarely heard works of Bach, his 
sons, contemporaries and immediate 
predecessors. In accordance with the 
Circle’s policies, all works are to be per- 
formed in the original instrumentation. 

The first Bach Circle concert will 
take place at Town Hall on Jan. 13, the 
second on March 3. Among the works 
to be performed are: the Bach Mass in 
A (No. 1) for chorus, soli, strings and 
flutes; the Concerto for two harpsi- 
chords in C by Bach; the ‘Te Deum 
Laudamus’ by Henry Purcell in D, for 
chorus, soli, strings and trumpets; the 
Concerto Grosso for orchestra by Co- 
relli; and ‘L’Apothéose de Corelli’ for 
orchestra and harpsichord by Coupe- 
rin. Soloists will include Harriet Hen- 
ders, soprano; Ellen Repp, contralto; 
William Gebhart, bass; Frances Blais- 


Pr Te 





Still Keeps Up 


In Russia, it is said that Glazunoff 
and others no longer are composing be- 
cause the supply of music paper has run 
out, Perhaps, in some instances, paper 
is synonymous with inspiration. 

1920 


Even in English 
(Headline) ‘Tristan’ Revived in Eng- 
lish, Ravishes Metropolitan. Intense En- 
thusiasm Generated by Each Act. Mat- 
zenaur, Sembach, Gordon and White- 
hill are the Principals. 


1920 


dell, flutist; Yella Pessl and John Kirk- 
patrick, harpsichordists; Janos Scholz, 
viola de gambist. Robert Hufstader will 
conduct the Bach Circle Orchestra. 

In addition to the public concerts, 
three “Members’ Evenings” will be held 
during the Winter, at which Bach Cir- 
cle members will have opportunity to 
take part in informal choral singing. 
Those evenings will offer music of the 
Elizabethans, at which madrigals and 
motets will be sung; an evening of 
popular songs from the Meistersinger 
period through the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury; and an evening of French music 
of the Eighteenth Century. 

Newly-elected officers of the Bach 
Circle include: Francis Rogers, presi- 
dent; Yella Pessl and Robert Huf- 
stader, vice-presidents; Mrs. P. A. Le- 
vene, secretary; Walter Rumsey Mar- 
vin, Jr., treasurer. 





Musicians Heard in Festival at Duquoin 

Duguoin, ItL., Nov. 5.—The third 
annual music festival sponsored jointly 
by the Duquoin Chamber of Commerce 
and the Duquoin Township High 
School band, A. T. Atwood director, 
closed on Oct. 12 with an outdoor pro- 
gram at the Duquoin State Fair 
grounds. There were more than 5,000 
listeners. Participating in the program 
were twenty southern Illinois high 
school and grade school bands, number- 
ing more than 900 musicians, and fif- 
teen high school choruses of more than 
350 voices. 
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CONCERTS: Fritz Kreisler Returns; : New Friends of Music Begin Series 


(Continued from page 14) 

the sweetness of her smile and the exult- 
ancy of her backward tosses of the head, 
the Negro soprano sang as one who was 
deeply immersed in the moods of her songs 
and fully conscious of their essentials of 
style. Her German and French diction 
were admirable and the same could be said 
for her English. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing achievement of the recital was her un- 
accompanied singing of ‘Swing low, sweet 
chariot’ and ‘Were you there?’, in which 
she held the house in a hush. ; 

The sincerity and conviction of Miss 
Maynor’s singing were manifest at the out- 
set in the Bach air. Its tenderness found 
grateful play in the soft-spun phrases of 
‘Du bist wie eine Blume’ and there was the 
right touch of humor for ‘Der Kuss’. The 
beauty of the closing phrases of Franz's 
‘Im Herbst’, one of her extras, lingers in 
the memory. Delightful in its Carmen- 
like lilt was the Bizet song, which the 
soprano invested with a trill that many a 
singer of coloratura persuasion might envy. 
The air of Lia was appropriately dramatic. 
At times the singer was not completely the 
master of the breath, and there was some 
sagging of rhythms as well as occasional 
failure to achieve climaxes that met the 
full requirements of music and text. But 
in its entirety the recital was one that fully 
justified the enthusiasm of the large audi- 
ence, as well as serving as a further 
example of how “nothing succeeds like 
success.” 


Katherine Bacon Begins Her Season 


Katherine Bacon, pianist. Town Hall, 
Oct. 26, afternoon : 

Partie fie Bh Fiat... cccicccecceccsccccees Bach 

Etudes symphoniques, Op. 


‘Feux follets’ 
‘Reflets dans l’eau’; Valse, ‘La plus que 


BEE Satecyecencdbvadesscccns stubs Debussy 
PRE caivi wt oe nie cubes dussccscedsese Albeniz 
Sonata in B Flat Minor, Op. 35........ Chopin 


Admirable technical fluency, invariably 
good tone, warmth and subtlety of color- 
ing, infallible good taste and the ability 
to envisage a composition in the large and 
to fashion its proportions justly, all com- 
bined once again on this occasion to make 
Miss Bacon’s playing of a comprehensively 
varied list the characteristically satisfying 
musical experience that this pianist has led 
her large following to expect of her reci- 
tals. She was in her best form and played 
with that maturity of grasp which comes 
from a broad practical artistic experience. 

Miss Bacon’s performance of the Chopin 
sonata marked the climax of an afternoon 
of piano playing of an impressively high 
order. It was a communicative perform- 
ance of emotional warmth tempered by a 
controlling sense of proportion, with the 
essence of each movement .skillfully and 
lucidly conveyed with authoritative con- 
viction. For some listeners a somewhat 
less persuasive impression had been cre- 
ated by the pianist’s approach to the Schu- 
mann Symphonic Studies earlier in the 
recital, but there were noteworthy beauty 
of tone and aptness of atmosphere and 
mood in the two Debussy numbers and 
sparkle and color in the Liszt and Albeniz 
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Fritz Kreisler Katherine Bacon 


pieces, while the two minuets played with 
special charm, were outstanding movements 
of the Bach suite. At the end of the pro- 
gram the audience, as usual, exacted many 
extra numbers. 


Kreisler Makes First Appearance of 
Season 
Fritz Kreisler, violinist, Carl Lamson, 


accompanist. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 26, after- 
noon: 


SE OU Se I ak nnsss cy wenweuinn. ceeana Bach 
Largo and Allegro Assai from Sonata in C 

DO. WORE SNS Fosctesreccbokavaciaks Bach 
Concerto in G, No. 3...................Mozart 


Impromptu in G; Rondo in D (Transcribed by 
Carl Friedberg); Ballet Music from ‘Rosa- 
IE, Gece ceed a 04 6 Od aby 4% 00 ove 0 cco ee 

yO eer Scott-Kreisler 

Hungarian Dance.............Brahms-Kreisler 

Three Slavonic Dances, G Minor, E Minor, 


aS SIN s 00s heaven os neess hea Dvorak -Kreisler 
Getting off to a somewhat unsteady 
start, Mr. Kreisler, once in his stride, 


gave the sort of performance his huge 
audience expected and which aroused it to 
tremendous enthusiasm. The first really 
inspired moment was the slow movement 
of the concerto which was superb in every 
respect. This particular section was 
listened to in silence. The ‘Rosamunde’ ex- 
cerpt was very beautiful and Cyril Scott’s 
agreeable if imponderable piece was lent 
an atmospheric charm. The Hungarian 
and Slavonic Dances were all delightful in 
every way. 

The distinction of Mr. Kreisler’s playing, 
the aristocratic bearing of his manner and 
the charm of his personality remain un- 
changed. And these are qualities which 
are not to be acquired. An artist has them 
or he hasn’t. Mr. Kreisler has. 

At the close of the concert there were 
the customary encores with a large portion 
of the audience crowding down to the edge 
of the stage. H 


Ish-Ti-Opi Gives Recital 


Ish-Ti-Opi, in private life Wesley L. 
Robertson, son of a Choctaw mother and 
a British father, gave a recital in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Oct. 26. The singer 
had been heard last season. 

With American Indian stage decorations 
and a whirlwind of feathered gear of vari- 
ous sorts, he sang tribal melodies collected 
by Carlos Troyer, Homer Grunn and 
Thurlow Lieurance. Following the inter- 
mission there were songs in French and 
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Harriet Eells 


Ish-Ti-Opi 


Italian and a piece curiously entitled ‘Le 
Pardon de Ploérmel from Dinorah’ which 
turned out to be ‘Ah, mon remords te 
venge’ from that dually designated work. 
Later, there were more Indian songs. 

Frank Bishop contributed works by 
Chopin winning encores for some good 
playing. 

Just what the quotient of this sort of 
recital is, must be a matter of individual 
opinion. Mr. Ish-Ti-Opi’s voice is an 
agreeable one, though conjecturally a 
tenor rather than a baritone, and it is 
used with a certain sureness. This stood 
him in good stead in his European num- 
bers. Edward Pfleger was a capable accom- 
panist. N. 


Harriet Eells Sings in Town Hall 


Harriet Eells, 
Sandor, accompanist. 
27, afternoon: 

Aria from Cantata, ‘Idolo Mio’....A. Scarlatti 

‘Minue Cantado’; ‘Alma Sintamos’ ; 

arr. by Nin 

‘Ich Will den Herren Loben’....... .Schiitz 


mezzo-soprano. Arpad 
The Town Hall, Oct. 


‘Lieder eines Fahrenden Gesellen’......Mahler 
DR OS eee Rhené- Baton 
Ronde; ‘La Vagabonde’..........cccceces Bloch 
, 9) eee eee Koechlin 
“Sh BED NOD obs nk 600 0c cectud es Poulenc 


‘Time, I Dare Thee’; ‘There Shall be More 
Joy’; ‘This Is the Shape of the Leaf’ 


Nordoft 

‘Someone Came Knocking’.............. Harris 
‘The Ape and the Lady’ (Bab Ballad) 

de Cevée 

‘If I Should Ever by Chance’.......... Rafter 

‘Fir mich, Kind’; ‘Dir ihr Schwebet’; Wer 

pe Creer ee Wolf 

‘Die Nachtigall’; ‘Botschaft’........... Brahms 


Miss Eells, who has been heard in New 
York for many seasons, chose as usual a 
program of high calibre and arranged it 
with taste. Her singing had its customary 
intellectual appeal and while the voice is 
restricted in both range and volume, it 
proved adequate for the works chosen. 
The opening Scarlatti was well given and 
in spite of the fact that the Mahler cycle 
is definitely for a male voice, it was care- 
fully and competently presented. Of the 
French group the Koechlin song was the 
best; the Wolf songs were also well done. 
Miss Eells’s audience grew more and more 
enthusiastic as the program proceeded. Mr. 
Sandor was inclined to drive rather than 
to follow. 


Michael Rosenker Plays Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco Novelty 


Michael Rosenker, violinist. Mario Cas- 
telnuovo-Tedesco, composer-pianist, assist- 
ing artist. Harry Kaufman, accompanist. 
Town Hall, Oct. 27, evening: 

Partita fm FE MimO6 cc. ccccccccccccs J. S. Bach 

Concerto No, 2 in D Minor........ Max Bruch 

Sonata-Quasi una fantasia (first American 

perfarmance)....Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco 

(Composer at the piano) 

‘Chant de Roxane’; ‘Tarantella’ 

: Karol Szymanowski 

Suite based on themes, fregments and works 

a a Igor Stravinsky 


The first American performance of Cas- 
telnuovo-Tedesco’s Sonata-Quasi una fan- 
tasia, with the composer at the piano, gave 
a fillip of novelty to Mr. Rosenker’s pro- 
gram. The work is divided into three 
movements, two of them slow in tempo, 
linked by a swift-paced intermezzo. Though 
the entire work follows certain basic 


thematic patterns, it did not produce a 
concise effect. Despite the abilities of both 
performers, the sonata seemed very long, 
long before it was over. 





Mr. Rosenker was at his best in the 
Bruch Concerto, especially the first section. 
In this and in some of the shorter pieces 
later in the evening his tone had a warmth 
and his intonation a surety which were 
lacking elsewhere. Szymanowski’s deli- 





James Abresch 
and Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, Whose Sonata Was Played by the 

Artists in Town Hall 


Michael Rosenker 


cately and originally conceived violin 
music is always good to hear, and one 
wishes that Mr. Rosenker had included 
one of the Polish composer’s amazing re- 
workings of three Paganini caprices. In 
the two works heard, the violinist was ably 
assisted by Mr. Kaufman. Mr. Rosenker 
was Obviously not in the vein at this con- 
cert, though it included some decisive and 
finished playing. 


Veronica Mimoso Gives First Recital 


Veronica Mimoso, a young New York 
pianist still in her early ‘teens, gave her 
first public recital at Town Hall on the 
evening of October 19, with a program fea- 
turing the Schumann Sonata in G Minor 
and the Bach-Liszt Prelude and Fugue in 
A Minor as the major works. The other 
numbers were Ravel's ‘Jeux d'eau’, the 
Albeniz ‘Sevillanas’, Chopin’s Impromptu 
in F Sharp Major and Octavio Pinto’s 
‘Suite for Children’, 

In her playing of these compositions the 
young pianist disclosed the results of earn- 
est study and the possession of native tal- 
ent of decidedly interesting potentialities, 
which is still in need of much intensive 
development. In the Schumann sonata her 
most convincing playing was done in the 
Andantino, which was tastefully expres- 
sive, while the closing rondo, on the other 
hand, was marred by excessive liberties and 
lack of clarity. Her tone production needs 
special attention now as it lacked character 
in the softer passages and was invariably 
harsh in fortes. Her approach in general 
was marked by a reassuring degree of mu- 
sical intelligence. A sizable audience gave 
her much encouraging applause. 


New Friends of Music Present First 
Concert 


New Friends of Music, Inc., Budapest 
String Quartet: Josef Roisman and Alex- 
ander Schneider, violins; Boris Kroyt, 
viola; Mischa Schneider, ’cello. Assisting 
artists: Louis Bailly, viola, and Benar 
Heifetz, ‘cello. Mordecai Bauman, bari- 
tone. Milton Kaye, accompanist. Town 
Hall, Oct. 20, afternoon: 

Quartet in D Minor (posth.).........Schubert 

Songs: ‘Evening’; ‘Ann Street’; ‘Two Little 

Flowers’; ‘General Booth Enters into 
Heaven’; “The Greatest Man’; ‘Charlie Rut- 

SUNT s sac ogawes aces eeealin Charles E. Ives 

Sextet, ‘Verklairte Nacht’, Op. 4 
Arnold Schonberg 

The indispensable New Friends of Music 
could scarcely have opened their season 
more auspiciously than with this concert. 
The program had been made in accord 
with the new policy of including contem- 
porary works. These concerts will benefit 
greatly by the injection of modern music 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Helen Olheim 


American Mezzo Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Association 


Veonsky & Babin 


PREMIER DUO-PIANISTS 
Steinway Pianos 


ANGNA 
ENTERS 


AMERICA’S GREAT 
ONE WOMAN THEATRE 


“Entertainment is her business, and she knows 
her business.”—The New Yorker. 














ORMANDY’S PLAYERS 
PAY CHICAGO VISIT 


Rubinstein Soloist with Philadel- 
phians—Grace Moore Sings 
at Stadium 


Cuicaco, Nov. 5.—The Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, conduc- 
tor, with Artur Rubinstein, pianist, as 
soloist, appeared at the Auditorium 
Theater on Oct. 29, as the second event 
of the 1940-41 History and Enjoyment 
of Music series, sponsored by the Allied 
Arts Corporation. 

Sibelius’s Symphony No. 7, Op. 105 
(in one movement) which began the 
concert, received masterful treatment 
under Mr. Ormandy’s baton, dramatic 
in conception and pulsating with color 
and dynamic vibrance. 

Mr. Rubinstein’s interpretation of 
Chopin’s Concerto in F Minor, Op. 21, 
revealed poetic insight and unusual 
depth. It had its full measure of bril- 
liance but the brilliance was a legitimate 
counterpart of the interpretation and 
not of display quality alone. Orchestra 
and soloist played with a mutual accord 
sustained from beginning to end. A 
sympathetic reading of Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony demonstrated the 
unanimity of purpose of this orchestra 
under the admirable direction of Mr. 


Ormandy. eR «I 





Irving Berlin Honored 


An audience estimated at 10,000 gath- 
ered in the Chicago Stadium on Oct. 17 
to hear Grace Moore and the Chicago 
Orchestra, and to honor Irving Berlin. 
Henry Weber conducted. The concert, 
which was free to the public, was spon- 
sored by the Chicago Committee for 
Music Education to inaugurate the dis- 
tribution of low-priced operatic record- 
ings. 

Grace Moore drew cheers from her 
listeners. Her scheduled songs made 
no concessions to popular taste. The 
‘Air de Lia’ from Debussy’s ‘L’Enfant 
Prodigue’, an aria from ‘La Wally’ by 
Catalani, and a new song ‘Que Devien- 
nent Les Roses’ written by the French 
composer Paulin and dedicated to Miss 
Moore, delighted the gathering almost 
as much as “Ciribiribin’, “The Old Re- 
frain’ and Schubert’s ‘Serenade’, which 
she sang as encores. 

Irving Berlin appeared at the end of 
the program when he was presented 
with a plaque by Lawrence W. Scudder, 
chairman of the Chicago Committee for 
Music Appreciation. The plaque was 
in recognition of the tremendous popu- 
lar enthusiasm with which Mr. Berlin’s 
song ‘God Bless America’ has been re- 
ceived, R. B. 


On Oct 20 Harry Culbertson pre- 
sented the Chicago Little Philharmonic, 
Dr. Erich Sorantin, conductor, at the 
Chicago Woman’s Club Theater. Rob- 
ert Elliott, violinist, played the Brahms 
Concerto in D with excellent compre- 
hension. His interpretation had clarity ; 
the tone was well-rounded and his play- 
ing revealed sound musicianship. 

Composed of eighteen players repre- 
senting all sections of a symphonic or- 
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ganization, the Chicago Little Philhar- 
monic surprised with the fullness of 
tone obtained and the suppleness at- 
tained by Dr. Sorantin in his directing. 


The Goodwill Spiritual Choir, di- 
rected by Luschaa Allen, was heard in 
Orchestra Hall at the same time, in 
sacred, secular and popular numbers. 
The choir proved especially pliant in 
Mr. Allen’s hands, singing with sincer- 
ity and genuine appreciation of the 
music. Irma Smith, accompanied the 
choir and T. T. Taylor played the ac- 
companiments for the solo works given 
by individual members of the choir. 
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WEISSMANN CONDUCTS 
NEW JERSEY SYMPHONY 








Hilda Burke and James Melton Are 
Soloists at Initial Concerts 
of Orchestra’s Season 

Monrcialir, N. J., Nov. 5—The 1940 
season of the New Jersey Symphony 
opened with a pair of concerts the week 
of Oct. 20, playing 
operatic selections. 
Under the new 
conductor, Frieder 
Weissmann, the or- 
chestra offered the 
Overture to ‘The 
Barber of Seville’, 
a suite from ‘Car- 
men’, and the prel- 
ude to the first act 
of ‘La Traviata’. 
The soloists, Hilda 
Burke, soprano, 
and James Melton, 
tenor, were heard 
in several arias and 
in duets from ‘Madame Butterfly’ and 
‘La Bohéme’. Both singers were in ex- 
cellent voice, and were well supported 
by the orchestra. 

The audience at the performance in 
Orange High School on Oct. 21 filled 
almost every seat in the large audito- 
rium. Enthusiasm ran high, and there 
was every indication that the concert 
was a great success. The second per- 
formance was given at the Mt. Hebron 
Junior High School in Montclair the 
following evening. P. G. 


Frieder Weissmann 





Virovai Begins His Recital Season 

Robert Virovai, violinist, began his 
season with a recital at Dana Hall at 
Wellesley, Mass., on Oct. 25. On Oct. 
27, he opened the fourteenth season of 
the Norwalk (Conn.), Community 
Concert Association with an appearance 
in Norwalk High School. Other cities 
in Virovai’s tour this year include: 
Springfield, Mass., New York City, 
Baltimore, Washington, Harrisburg, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Buffalo, To- 
ronto, Scranton, Waterbury, Newport 
News, Chicago and Detroit. 





Gorodnitzki to Play ‘Waldstein’ Sonata 


Sascha Gorodnitzki, Russian-Ameri- 
can pianist, will include Beethoven's 
‘Waldstein’ Sonata on his programs for 
the first time when he presents his an- 
nual New York recital in Carnegie Hall 
on Nov. 29. Mr. Gorodnitzki will ap- 
pear under the auspices of a new man- 
agement, the WGN Concerts, Inc. 
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PHILADELPHIA OPERA 
OPENS WITH ‘ONEGIN’ 


First Performance of Tchaikovsky 
Work Given for Forum—Hon- 
ors Centenary of Composer 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5.—Given in 
the Academy of Music on Oct. 28 and 
29, Tchaikovsky’s ‘Eugene Onegin’ ful- 
filled the triple purpose of inaugurating 
the Philadelphia Opera Company’s third 
year, launching the local opera season, 
and honoring the centenary of the fa- 
mous Russian composer. The initial 
performance was for the Philadelphia 
Forum and that on the following eve- 
ning officially opened the company’s 
subscription series of seven productions. 

At both performances the audiences 
were large and very appreciative of a 
generally excellent and well-prepared 
presentation; one of the best, musically 
and as to staging, in this young organ- 
ization’s annals. It should be added that 
devotees of the lyric drama are indebted 
to C. David Hocker, president and gen- 
eral manager, and Sylvan Levin, musi- 
cal director, for their selection of an 
opera which, because of the rarity of 
its performance here, is relatively unfa- 
miliar to even seasoned opera-goers. 





Work Proves Rewarding 

Of course much has been written re- 
garding the dramatic weaknesses and 
unevenness of ‘Onegin’,—its lack of 
sustained interest, its episodic character, 
etc. Still it seems that the wealth of fine 
and beautiful music embodied in the 
score as a whole compensates for faults 
in the libretto, and these are not as 
great as some would indicate. The work 
is replete with appealing orchestral pas- 
sages and rewarding vocal pieces. 

Admirably conducted by Mr. Levin 
with stage direction in charge of Hans 
Wohlmuth, the opera was sung in Eng- 
lish, Henry Grafton Chapman’s transla- 
tion being employed. And the English 
was understandable, signifying that 
careful attention was given to diction 
in the preparation of the production. 

The cast was well chosen from the 
company’s personnel. The leading fem- 
inine role, Tatiana, engaged Selma 
Amansky, whose accomplishments as a 
dramatic soprano have impressed more 
and more on each appearance. On this 
occasion she realized a notable and con- 
vincing interpretation both as to sing- 
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Selma Amansky 
as Tatiana 


John Toms 
as_ Lenski 


Sylvan Levin, Musi- 
cal Director of the 
Company, Discusses 
One of the New 
Scores with His As- 
sistants, Ezra Rachlin 
(Left) and Erich 
Schalscha (Center) 


ing and action, winning a special tribute 
of applause for her effective achieve- 
ment in the ‘Letter Scene’ of the first 
act. Howard Vanderburg, in the title 
role, also garnered some of the major 
honors, disclosing excellent qualities of 
vocalism and stage demeanor, and prov- 
ing, as on previous occasions, a young 
baritone with very definite potentialities 
as an operatic artist. 

Making his debut with the company, 
John Toms was heard in the principal 
tenor role of Lenski, giving a pleasing 
portrayal. Another new member, Carlos 
Alexander, in his brief appearance as 
Prince Gremin, showed himself the pos- 
sessor of a resourceful bass voice and 
a gratifying style, his aria being among 
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“La Bohéme Conducted by Gas- 
tone Usigli Opens Opera Sea- 
son in Academy of Music 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5.—The Phila- 
delphia La Scala Opera Company, Mrs. 
Walter A. Knerr, president, and Fran- 
cesco Pelosi, general manager, opened 
its season in the Academy of Music on 
Oct. 31. A large audience demonstrated 
its enjoyment of Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’. 
New to this city, Gastone Usigli con- 
ducted and proved well-equipped for his 
assignment, maintaining generally satis- 
factory relations between orchestra and 
stage forces in an excellent performance. 

On the whole the cast was strong and 
nicely balanced, three of the artists 
making their first local appearances in 
opera: Amelia Armolli, Mimi; Gloria 
Vanda, Musetta; and Bruno Landi, Ro- 
dolfo. After a somewhat nervous start 
Miss Armolli did uniformly good sing- 
ing, her voice disclosing pleasing qual- 
ities, particularly in the middle register. 
Dramatically her characterization was 
admirable. 

As Musetta, Miss Vanda scored one 
of the evening’s greatest successes both 
as to vocalism and action, her portrayal 
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Howard 
Vanderburg 
as Onegin 





Gabrielle Hunt 
as Olga 






debutante, was an attractive Olga, and 
Ann Simon, as Larina, and Nancy 
Fishburn, as Filipjevna, met the re- 
quirements of these roles quite agree- 
ably. Others on the roster included 
Mackey Swan, Charles Jones, David 
Brooks, and John C. H. Harvey. 

The chorus handled its assignments 
commendably, particularly in the color- 
ful ballroom scene in the second act, 
offering one of the opera’s most brilli- 
ant ensembles. A large orchestra, which 
played the instrumental accompaniments 
and interludes well, contributed not a 
little to the pleasure of the performance. 
Settings, lighting, staging, and other 
such details, were for the most part ap- 
propriate and acceptable. 

Wi1L1AM E. SMITH 
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LA SCALA COMPANY 


being spirited and effective. Mr. Landi’s 
performance was outstanding and the 
quantity and quality of the applause 
signified that his were the major honors. 
Particularly fine was his artistically 
phrased rendition of the ‘Narrative’. 
Claudio Frigerio, replacing Angelo 
Pilotto who was ill, appeared as Mar- 
cello and realized a convincing and 
rounded delineation. Joseph Inter- 
rante, Schaunard, and Nino Ruisi, Col- 
line, were equal to the roles’ opportuni- 
ties. Others in the cast included: Cos- 
tanzo Sorvino as Benoit and Alcindoro; 
Marie Dougherty, Martin Kaplan, 
Theodore Czerwinski, and Pierino Sal- 
vucci. The chorus was excellent as to 
tone and ensemble. 
WILLIAM E. SmitTH 
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Margaret Sittig to Tour 


Margaret Sittig, violinist, will leave 
for a tour of the South in early January, 
and will begin her Spring tour with a 
recital at Wilson College, Chambers- 
burg, Pa., on April 25. She will give 
her annual New York recital on Dec. 5 
in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall when 
she will be assisted by her father, Fred- 
erick V. Sittig, at the piano. 





ORMANDY CONDUCTS 
MAHLER SONG CYCLE 


Szantho Sings ‘Kindertoten- 
lieder’ in Philadelphia— 
Heifetz Plays Sibelius 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5.— Gustav 
Mahler’s ‘Kindertotenlieder’ with Enid 
Szantho, contralto, as soloist, gave a 
special interest to the program offered 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy in the Academy of 

Music on Oct. 18 and 19: 





Arietta and Passacaglia........ Handel-Harty 
‘Kindertotenlieder’ .......+.+++++seseees Mahler 
‘Waltraute’s Narrative’ from ‘Gotter- 
GAMMEFUNG ....eecrsccccsecccccecces Wagner 
‘O Don fatale’ from ‘Don Carlos’........ erdi 
Enid Szantho 
Symphony in E Minor, No. 4......-- Brahms 


The performance of Mahler’s imag- 
inative and expressive cycle, five sensi- 
tively conceived songs on the death of 
children to texts by Friederich Rickert, 
was beautifully integrated and served 
the composer’s masterly score in exem- 
plary fashion. Miss Szantho’s rendi- 
tions were admirably voiced and artis- 
tically interpreted, Mr. Ormandy and 
the orchestra collaborating in a rich 
tonal statement of the instrumental pas- 
sages. Conductor and musicians also 
provided fine support for the soloist in 
her highly pleasurable projections of the 
Wagner and Verdi selections, acknowl- 
edged with prolonged applause. 

Sir Hamilton Harty’s transcriptions 
of Handel’s works are invariably in 
good taste; the Arietta and Passacaglia 
were typical and afforded, in a most 
agreeable reading, delightful substance. 
Mr. Ormandy and his colleagues gave 
a satisfying exposition of the Brahms 
symphony; the interpretation was au- 
thoritative and sound. 

Honoring Sibelius’s seventy-fifth 
birthday (by anticipation), the noted 
Finnish composer’s D Minor Violin 
Concerto, with Jascha Heifetz as solo- 
ist, was one of the highlights of the 
program at the orchestra’s Oct. 25 and 
26 concerts, Mr. Ormandy conducting. 

Chorale ‘Herzliebster Jesu’ from ‘St. 


Mathhew Passion’ .......... Bach-O’Connell 
Symphony in A, ‘Italian’........Mendelssohn 
Concerto in D Minor.................. Sibelius 
‘Till Eulenspiegel’...................... Strauss 


By a superb performance of the solo 
part of the concerto Mr. Heifetz again 
established his authority and powers as 
one of the great violinists of our time 
as regards both mastery of technique 
and interpretative musicianship. But in 
lauding Mr. Heifetz, one should sound 
loudly as well the praises of Mr. Or- 
mandy and the orchestra for their splen- 
did service to the music of Sibelius. 

Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ Symphony 
was set forth in felicitous and polished 
style and with notable finesse in dy- 
namics, winning warm favor, as did the 
very effective and invigorating presen- 
tation of ‘Till Eulenspiegel’, a vehicle 
for an advantageous revelation of the 
orchestra’s virtuosity. 

WIi1Lt1AM E, SMITH 
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GOOSSENS CONDUCTS 
WORK BY THOMPSON 


Cincinnati Symphony Plays His 
Symphony No. 2—Posselt 
Offers Hindemith Work 


Nov. 5.—The Cincin- 
Eugene Goossens con- 
ducting, on Oct. 25 and 26 played the 
new Symphony No. 2 of Randall 
Thompson, Brahms’s Symphony No. 3 
in F, with Tchaikovsky’s Fantasia, 
‘Francesca da Rimini’, opening the con- 
cert. 

The members of the orchestra gave a 
really inspired reading of the Tchai- 
kovsky and Brahms works, and contin- 
ued their excellent playing to give a 
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most commendable performance of the 


Thompson composition. Mr. Goossens 
is to be congratulated on his capable 
guidance through the complexities of 
the third movement of the new work, in 
particular. The time is seven-four, 
which might cause difficulties in listen- 
ing to the work as well as in playing. 
However, its novel treatment was most 
interesting. 

The composer advises that he has used 
the orchestra by threes. This, in itself, is 
an innovation. There is a definite synco- 
pated rhythm in the first, third and 
fourth movements, and a most ingratia- 
ting melody in the second. The second 
movement is a gem of simplicity, easily 
comprehensible upon short acquaintance. 
While the work is not a great one, yet 
its very lack of ostentation makes it 
pleasant music. We are indebted to Mr. 
Goossens and the men of the orchestra 
for the opportunity of hearing new 
works played so well. 

For the second pair of concerts in 
the current season of the orchestra, on 
Oct. 18 and 19, the talented young vio- 
linist, Ruth Posselt, was heard playing 
the Hindemith Concerto for violin and 
orchestra, and Bosmans’ Concert piece 
for violin and orchestra. 

In both of these works, but particu- 
larly in the Hindemith, Miss Posselt 
proved to be the finished artist, with 
superb understanding both of the instru- 
ment she has elected to play and of the 
music, which was in the modern idiom. 
The Hindemith composition indicates 
that the composer has something to say 
and says it with an air of authority. 
The soloist deserves great praise for her 
excellent interpretation of the work, 
which obviously required much technical 
facility as well as expressive talent. Not 
so taxing, yet displaying the artist’s 
gifts to a nice degree was Bosmans’ 
composition. And no small amount of 
credit must go to Mr. Goossens, and to 
the orchestra for their more than com- 
petent support. 

The program opened with the Over- 
ture to Mozart’s ‘The Marriage of Fi- 
garo’, followed by the G Minor Sym- 
phony, No. 40. There was the requisite 
lightness of touch that is so necessary 
to Mozart. Dukas’s “The Apprentice 
Sorcerer’ was a gay close. 

VALERIA ADLER 


PHILADELPHIANS PAY 
VISIT TO BALTIMORE 


Ormandy Conducts Orchestra in 
Music by Sibelius, Wagner, 
Barber and Handel 


BaLtimore, Nov. audience of 
3,000 welcomed the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra at the first concert of the local 
season on Oct. 23 at the Lyric Theater. 
As a preface to the program, Eugene 
Ormandy led the orchestra in a spirited 
performance of the National Anthem. 

The opening work was a Handel tran- 
scription of orchestral grandeur. Rudolf 
Serkin, pianist, gave a fine reading of 
the Beethoven Concerto No. 4, revealing 
exceptional artistry. The principal work 
was Sibelius’s Symphony No. 7; the 
novelty, Samuel Barber’s ‘Essay’, cre- 
ated enthusiasm by its vitality and the 
young composer had to bow his ac- 
knowledgments to the audience. Ex- 











cerpts from ‘Die Meistersinger’ revealed 
the tonal richness which the excellent 
orchestra possesses in abundance. The 
series of local appearances of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra is under the manage- 
ment of the Bonney Concert Bureau. 
FrANz C. BORNSCHEIN 
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OPENING LUNCHEON GIVEN 
BY PHILHARMONIC LEAGUE 





Mrs. Pratt Presides, Barbirolli and 
Mitropoulos Are Speakers— 
Elsie Houston Sings 

The opening luncheon of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony League of New York 
drew a large throng to the ballroom of 


the Biltmore Hotel to welcome the new 





Dimitri Mitropoulos, Philharmonic Guest Con- 
ductor, Speaking at the Opening League 
Luncheon 


season. Mrs. John T. Pratt, chairman, 
presided, and introduced the scheduled 
speakers, who included John Barbirolli, 
conductor, and Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
guest conductor, of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony. Others who gave _ short 
talks were Lisa Sergio, radio commen- 
tator; Mme. Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, 
head of the Layman’s Music Courses; 
Deems Taylor, Sunday commentator for 
the orchestra broadcasts, and Dr. Ma- 
rion Rous, lecturer. Seated at the guest 
table in addition to these were Mrs. 
Richard E. Myers, Charles Triller, 
Marshall Field, Mrs. Charles S. Gug- 
genheimer, Mrs. Huntington Astor, 
Mrs. John Barbirolli, Walter Price, 
Adelaide Hawley and Harriett D. John- 
son, 

Elsie Houston, Brazilian soprano, 
was the artist of the afternoon, singing 
in her inimitable style a few of the Bra- 
zilian folk and voodoo songs which she 
has made so popular. 





SOLOIST WITH ORCHESTRAS 





Abram Chasins to Appear with Kousse- 
vitsky and Barzin in Busy Season 
An engagement for a pair of concerts 

with the Boston Symphony under Serge 

Koussevitzky mark the early season for 

Abram Chasins, pianist-composer. On 

Nov. 8 and 9, Mr. Chasins was to play 

with Jestis Maria Sanroma the Bach C 

Major and C Minor concertos for two 

pianos, in recent editions completed by 

Mr. Chasins while he was teaching and 

lecturing at the Berkshire Centre last 

Summer. 

Returning immediately to New York, 
Mr. Chasins will play the Beethoven C 
Minor Concerto with Leon Barzin and 
the National Orchestral Association in 
their opening concert on Nov. 11. The 
pianist then leaves for appearances in 
the United States and Canada which 
will keep him on tour until April. He 
returns to the East for a recital at the 
Brooklyn Academy, to be soloist with 
Mr. Barzin and the Hartford Sym- 
phony, and for several other engage- 
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ments preceding a tour in Canada in 
May. Mr. Chasins opened his season 
with a recital in Toledo, O., on Oct. 17. 





Kilenyi Gives First American Concert in 
Bristol, Pa. 
_Bristor, Pa., Nov. 5.— Edward 
Kilenyi, young Hungarian-American 
pianist, gave his first American con- 
cert, in Bristol, on the evening of Oct. 
14, playing before a most enthusiastic 
audience. The occasion was the first of 
a series of concerts sponsored by the 
Bristol Co-operative Concerts Associa- 
tion. Mr. Kilenyi played Chopin’s B 
Flat Minor Sonata, shorter works by 
the same composer, and music by Liszt. 


E. L. M. 





Platoff Cossacks Sing in Salem, Ore. 


SALEM, Ore., Nov. 5.—General Pla- 
toff’s Don Cossack Choir, directed by 
Nickolas Kostrukoff were presented in 
the high school auditorium by the Com- 
munity Concert Association on Oct. 14. 
The program included works by Tchai- 
kovsky, Donizetti and Gretchaninoff as 
well as folk songs and Russian dances, 
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CONCERTS: 


(Continucd from page 18) 
into the repertoire. It is a bracing ex- 
perience to hear new idioms along with the 
old, and the American Charles Ives stood 
up very well in his distinguished company 
on this occasion. 

No Strauss tone poem has more poig- 
nant intensity than Schubert’s incompara- 
ble D Minor Quarter, with its slow move- 
ment based on “Tod und das Madchen’ and 
its exciting scherzo, from which Wagner 
borrowed the ‘Forge’ theme for his ‘Rhein- 
gold.’ The composer’s fullness of inspira- 
tion strains at the leash in this music; 
one is swept along in a torrent of ideas. 
The Budapest Quartet, which one usually 
thinks of in terms of finish and elegance 
of style rather than dramatic power, rose 
nobly to the occasion and gave a stirring 
performance. 

Charles Ives’s songs are not at all freak- 
ish; they are completely sincere and valid 
musical expressions in a style so original 
and so uncompromising that they have 
frightened timid musicians and timid listen- 
ers. Sung unaffectedly and musically, as 
Mr. Bauman does them, they seem wholly 
natural. It is hard to pick and choose, so 
highly individual is each song, but surely 
the lovely ‘Two Little Flowers’ is enough 
to convince the most prejudiced listener 
that these songs are worth studying and 
hearing often. Mr. Kaye played the often 
fiendishly difficult accompaniments with 
unobtrusive but admirable mastery. 

Not since the late and _ ever-to-be- 
lamented Kroll Sextet ceased giving con- 
certs, has Schénberg’s ‘Verklarte Nacht’ 
had so eloquent a performance, to the 
writer’s knowledge, as it had at this con- 
cert. The transparent beauty of the string 
tone was matched by sensitivity and mu- 
sical imagination of the highest order. 
May we have many such Sunday aiter- 
noons ! Ss. 


Abbey Simon Gives Naumburg Recital 
Abbey Simon, pianist. Town Hall, Oct. 
28, afternoon: 
Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C 
oe ae Bach- Busoni 
Variations sur le nom ‘Abegg’....Schumann 
Sonata in E, Op. 109............... Beethoven 
Nocturne in F Sharp Minor, Op. 48, No. 2; 
Four Etudes: D Flat, Op. 25, No. 8, in 
F, Op. 25, No. 3, F Minor (posthumous), 
C Sharp Minor, Op. 10, No. 4........ Chopin 
Preiude in E Flat, Op. 23, No. 6 
Rachmaninoff 


*‘Alborada del gracioso’.................+. Ravel 
< A ET Se Godowsky 
iis oc wtads cnekousgchannes Balakireff 


As one of the winners of the Naumburg 
Foundation award in the form of a Town 
Hall recital, young Mr. Simon made his 
local debut on this occasion. Having played 
in public since early childhood, this twenty- 
year-old pianist was greatly aided in an 
ordeal that induces more or less pronounced 
symptoms of nervousness in most new- 
comers to the concert stage by a most re- 
assuring measure of poise. 

The most conspicuous assets disclosed 
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Singers and Instrumentalists Make Debuts During Fortnight 








Charles Holland 


Abbey Simon 


by the recitalist on this occasion were a 
pronounced musica] sensitiveness, a sound 
rhythmic sense, good finger agility and an 
unusually pleasing tone. Because of these 
qualities and the fact that as yet he has not 
developed a sufficiently discriminating con- 
sciousness of essential style, his playing of 
the Schumann variations and the Chopin 
were his most completely satisfying per- 
formances. By the same token the final 
group, like the Beethoven sonata, suffered 
from a too prevailingly Chopinesque ap- 
proach. The sonata, one of those requir- 
ing the greatest maturity of comprehension, 
was presented on a small scale in general, 
with the main thematic line too frequently 
obscured by disproportionate stressing of 
secondary melodic ideas. ~_ 

There is more morbidezza in the Rach- 
maninoff prelude than was realized, as 
there is a more predominatingly barbaric 
element in the ‘Islamey’ than was pro- 
jected in a performance more reflectively 
musical than brilliant. But in any case 
Mr. Simon was to be commended for not 
seeking sensational effects and for not forc- 
ing the tone of the piano beyond the limits 
of beauty. His basic gifts seem to offer 
much promise if permitted to expand along 
broader lines. C. 


Morley Evans Welcomed 


Morley Evans, baritone, Harrison Pot- 
ter, accompanist. Town Hall, afternoon, 


Oct. 29 


‘For Behold, Darkness Shall Cover the Earth’ 
(from ‘The Messiah’) ‘Where’er You Walk’ 
Handel 

‘Es Muss Was Wunderbares Sein’ 
Franz Ries 
‘Ich Wand’le Unter Blumen’..Meyer-Helmund 


ON See Fer er rer eee Schumann 
‘Darf des Falken Schwinge’ (Zigeuner Lieder) 
Dvorak 

‘Ai Miei Rivali Cedere’ (from ‘Ruy Blas’) 
Marchetti 
‘Bois Epais’ (from ‘Amadis’)............ Lully 
ET as Gabb ds Chas cbO0*d tga eo wens Respighi 


‘Come, Again, Sweet Love Doth Now Invite’ 
Old English 
‘To the Queen of Heaven’............ Dunhill 
Three Unpublished Songs: ‘A Dirge’, ‘From 
the Hills of Dreams’, ‘The Wave’ 
Creighton Allen 
(Composer at the Piano) 


Morley Evans confronted his first New 
York audience with studied, almost dis- 
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Jorge Bolet 


Morley Evans 


concerting nonchalance. His dark bari- 
tone voice was at all times ample, and his 
projection of words, particularly in the 
German group, was exemplary. It was in 
this group that he did his best singing. 
The voice is of good fundamental material 
and his approach intelligent, if not always 
musical. 

It was unfortunate that Mr. Evans chose 
to open his program with the Han- 
del works which accentuated a roughness 
of timbre and lack of complete focus at 
the top of the voice. These flaws were also 
apparent in the over-dramatic rendition 
of the Marchetti aria, with which the 
singer was not prepared to cope. Mr. 
Evans's technical equipment evidenced a 
need for refinement. With further training 
he should prove a very interesting re- 
citalist. K. 


Charles Holland, Negro Tenor, Makes 
First Appearance 


Charles Holland, Negro tenor, who has 
sung frequently over the air, been a mem- 
ber of the Hall Johnson Choir, and who 
will shortly appear in a film drama, gave 
his first solo recital in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Oct. 28. 

Mr. Holland disclosed a voice of charm- 
ing and appealing quality which was, in 
the main, well produced. In songs and 
arias within his scope, his singing was 
both agreeable and satisfactory. When he 
wandered beyond his province, as in ‘Il 
mio Tesoro’ from ‘Don Giovanni’ and 
‘Vesti la Giubba’, from ‘Pagliacci’, the 
latter given as an encore, the effect was 
less striking. The Aubade from ‘Le Roi 
d’Ys’ was charmingly sung, so also the 
‘Flower Song’ from ‘Carmen’, Among his 
Lieder, Brahms’s ‘An eine Aeolsharfe’ was 
excellent, and Dupare’s ‘Chanson Triste’ 
was well given. 


Jorge Bolet Returns to Town Hall 


Jorge Bolet, pianist. Town Hall, Oct. 


29, evening: 
Sonata in A (posthumous).......... Schubert 
Seven Etudes: C Major, 10, No. 1; 
Major, Op. 10, No. 3; C Minor, Op. 10, 
No. 12; F Major, Op. 25, No. 3; C Major, 
oP, 10, No. 7; F Minor (posthumous) F 
.. eg i a tee Chopin 
Three Intermezzi, Op. 117: No. 1, E Flat 
Major, No. 2, B Flat Minor; No. 3, 
Se GON Bes dic ccc cednecdccces Brahms 
Three Preludes: ‘La puerta del vino’; ‘La 
terrasse des audiences du clair de lune’; 
‘General Lavine, eccentric’......... Debussy 
Etudes symphoniques, Op. 13...... Schumann 


Mr. Bolet, who made his first appear- 
ance here two years ago as a Naumburg 
prize-winner, returned as a recent recipient 
of the Josef Hofmann Award conferred by 
the Curtis Institute and with a pronounced 
maturity of style added to the pianistic 
assets previously disclosed. 

The young Cuban pianist at once re- 
vealed himself anew as a seriously thought- 
ful and well-poised player, governed by 
finely developed artistic taste, in his per- 
formance of the lengthy Schubert sonata, 
in which he displayed a_ meticulously 
thought-through concept of the music and 
of the manner of presenting that concept. 
There were unmistakable imagination and 
a considerable variety of expression in it, 
as in most of the other things taken in 
hand, and yet both here and elsewhere 
one gained the impression that the approach 
was primarily a cerebral one. 





Alice Brookfield Jascha Heifetz 


His most vital and vivid playing was 
done in some of the Chopin etudes and in 
the Debussy numbers. His excellent finger 
technique was allied with an irresistibly 
impelling fire and dash in the C major 
etude, Op. 10, No. 1, whose spreading 
arpeggios are only for hands of ample 
reach, the F major study of the same opus, 
taken at a very rapid tempo, and the 
‘Revolutionary Etude’, likewise played at 
a terrific speed and with exciting effect 
that found a climax in the cracklingly bril- 
liant final descending passage and chords. 
The poetry of the E major etude seemed 
to elude the player, while the posthumous 
F minor study was forced out of its 
natural framework. 

Debussy’s “Terrasse des audiences’ was 
notable for atmospheric delicacy, while its 
two companion pieces tingled with life and 
sparkling pictorial color. The Schumann 
‘Symphonic Etudes’ were skilfully handled 
technically; the pianist’s tone, however, 
suffered through hard driving in the louder 
chordal passages, especially in the fourth 
etude. The audience was demonstratively 
responsive. ; 


Alice Brookfield in Local Debut 


Alice Brookfield, a young Arkansas 
pianist, offered an exacting program at 
her New York debut recital at Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Oct. 30. The Busoni 
transcription of Bach’s organ Toccata and 


Fugue in C Major, Beethoven’s ‘Les 
Adieux’ Sonata, Op. 8la, and Schumann’s 
Etudes Symphoniques_ constituted three 


major works, while the closing group con- 
sisted of Debussy’s ‘La soirée dans Gre- 
nade’ and Albeniz’s ‘Féte-Dieu a Seville’ 
and ‘Navarra’. 

In her playing of these works the pianist 
disclosed the results of conscientious study 
in developing a technical equipment ade- 
quate for most of the demands made upon 
it and in cultivating a tone that was of 
good quality excepting in the Bach-Busoni 
work, where it became hard. Her concep- 
tion of the musical essence of the principal 
works undertaken, however, did not get 
below the surface. G. 


Heifetz Gives Carnegie Hall Recital 

Jascha Heifetz, violinist; Emanuel Bay, 
accompanist. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 30, eve- 
ning : 


RI Se tie con satestthens Brahms 
Sonate Na. 30 Gi. S76)... ..cccccvtcacce Mozart 
PRS EE Perey ae Strauss 
Concerto No. 8 (Gesangscene).......... Spohr 
Two Preleadles. 2... csccctccdscsccvecs Gershwin 
‘Hexapoda’ (Five Studies in Jitteroptera) 
Bennett 


The second half of Mr. Heifetz’s recital, 
particularly the five ‘Jitteroptera’ studies, 
might appear to belong to the repertoire of 
that abstract “fiddler in a tavern” with 
whom the master-violinist was compared 
by James C. Petrillo during the recent 
jurisdiction war between his American 
Federation of + Musicians’ Union and 
AGMA. Titles like ‘Gut-Bucket Gus’, 
‘Jane Shakes Her Hair’, ‘Betty and Har- 
old Close ,Their Eyes’, ‘Jim Jives’ and 
‘....Till Dawn Sunday’ are far from the 
norm on a concert violinist’s programs. 
But the fiddler who could play these hu- 
morous, rhythmic and extremely violinistic 
tidbits with the sensitivity, the musician- 
ship and the aplomb of Mr. Heifetz would 

(Continued on page 29) 











NOVOTNA LAUNCHES 
SEASON IN DALLAS 


Presented in Recital by Civic 
Music Association — John 
Carter Gives Program 


Da.tas, Nov. 5.—The Dallas musical 
season was formally opened on Oct. 15, 
when Jarmila Novotna, Czech soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, was pre- 
sented in concert by the Civic Music 
Association at McFarlin Memorial 
auditorium, before a large and most en- 
thusiastic audience. 

Mme. Novotna again proved herself 
a concert artist of splendid capabilities, 
bringing intelligence and brilliance to 
her interpretations. Her program was 
varied and was composed of composi- 
tions by Veracini, Torelli, Bassani, 
Liszt, Rabey, Weckerlin, Massenet; a 
group in English by Hageman, Bridge, 
John Alden Carpenter, Horsman; and 
closed with songs in her native lan- 
guage. The artist was most generous 
in giving encores, singing at the last 
the national anthem of her native land. 
Her accompanist was William Tar- 
rasch. 


Institute Artists Heard 


Several members recently added to 
the faculty at Hockaday Institute of 
Music were presented in a varied and 
interesting recital at Hockaday School 
on Oct. 14. These included Daniel 
Sternberg, pianist; Ruth Nelson, vio- 
linist, and Anne Lois Green, harpist. 

A well received program was given 
at Civic Federation on Oct. 17, when 
Lois Risley, flutist, and Daniel Stern- 
berg, pianist, gave a joint recital. 

John Carter, young tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, was presented in re- 
cital on Oct. 25, by the music commit- 
tee of the Dallas Woman’s Club com- 
plimentary to the members at the club 
house. Mr. Carter displayed a lyric 
tenor of lovely quality, singing with im- 
peccable diction and artistic taste, songs 
by Handel, Purcell, Mozart, Rossini, 
Duparc, Massenet, Rosenthal, Canal, 
Lehmann, Beach, Watts, Sullivan, and 
Rachmaninoff. His arias were ‘Le 
Réve’, from ‘Manon’, and ‘Ecco ridente, 
in cielo’, from “The Barber of Seville’, 
both executed splendidly. ‘The artist re- 
ceived much applause and was generous 


in adding a number of encores. His 
excellent accompanist was Sanford 
Schlussel. Mrs. H. H. Fugate is chair- 


man of the music committee, Mrs. W. 
H. Francis, vice-chairman, was assisted 
by an able group of members. 

Mary Todd Pallaria, soprano, and 
Fritz Fall, pianist; Katherine Harris 





MUSICAL AMERICA 


Riddle, violinist, and La Rue Johnson, 
pianist, gave a joint program before an 
appreciative audience at Scott Hall of 
the Civic Federation on the evening of 
Oct. 23. <A group of Mexican musi- 
cians, known as the Club Aristico Mex- 
icano, gave a colorful program of native 
dances and music at the same location 
on Oct. 30. 

The Schola Cantorum, of which Fritz 
Fall is director, was presented in a 
varied program for the members of the 
Dallas Country Club at the Club on 
Oct. 27. Mrs. Armand DeMond and 
Don Sampson were soloists. The Dal- 
las Male Chorus, conducted by Edmund 
Boettcher, went to Wichita Falls and 
gave a good program on the evening of 
Oct. 28. 

The Museum Orchestra, conducted by 
Arnot Bouton, resumed its Sunday at- 
ternoon programs on Oct. 27, at the 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. This is 
a WPA project. MABEL CRANFILL 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN 
HEARD IN ROCHESTER 


Civic Music Association Elects 
Officers—Receives $5,000 
Toward Deficit 


RocHEsTerR, N. Y., Nov. 5.—The 
David Hochstein Memorial Music 
School presented Beryl Rubinstein in 
a piano recital on Oct. 4. Mr. Rubia- 
stein, who is director of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music, delighted a large 








audience with his fluent style and 
warmth of interpretation. 
Joseph Bonnet, French organist, 


opened the Sunday afternoon series of- 
organ recitals at the Strong Audito- 
rium, on the River Campus of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, on Oct. 13. The 
audience, which almost filled the big 
hall, was roused to a high pitch of en- 
thusiasm by his masterful style and 
fine program. 


Gift Is Conditional 


The annual meeting of the Rochester 
Civic Music Association was held at 
the Chamber of Commerce at a 
luncheon on Oct. 7. A conditional gift 
of $5,000 to the association was an- 
nounced by Frederick D. Whitney, as- 
sistant treasurer. It is to be given on 
condition that the music lovers of the 
city raise a like amount to be applied 


toward the $21,358.72 deficit ofthe 
association. 
Arthur M. See, executive director, 


announced that the organization has a 
membership of 9,447—the largest in 
the world, according to Mr. See. He 
also announced an extended trip this 
season by the Rochester Civic Orches- 
tra, which will travel south as far as 
Raleigh, N. C., and Charleston, S. C. 

Arthur M. Lowenthal, vice-president, 
presided at the meeting, at which the 
following officers and directors were 
elected: president, Leroy E. Snyder; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Robert Ranlet, 
Arthur M. Lowenthal, Albert E. Sulzer, 
Frederick G. Barry and Bernard E. 
Finucane; treasurer, Raymond N. Ball; 
assistant treasurer, Frederick D. Whit- 
ney; and executive secretary, Arthur 
M. See. 

Fritz Kreisler, violinist, with Carl 
Lamson at the piano, opened the musi- 
cal season at the Eastman Theatre on 
Oct. 18, playing a program which in- 
cluded the Bruch G Minor Concerto 
and some of his own arrangements. 
The large audience gave him a warm 
welcome and insisted on a number of 
encores at the close of the program. 


Mary Ertz WILL. 
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JOHN ROYAL PROMOTED 
TO NEW POST WITH NBC 





Former Head of Program Department 
to Direct New Developments— 
Strotz Succeeds Him 
John F. Royal, for several years vice 
president in charge of programs for the 
National Broadcasting Company, re- 
cently was promoted to a newly created 






Sidney N. 
Strotz, New 
NBC Vice-Pres- 
ident in Charge 
of Programs 


John F. Royal, 
Appointed 
NBC Vice-Pres- 
ident in Charge 
of New 
Activities 


executive post with that organization. 
He is now in charge of new activities 
and developments in the fields of tele- 
vision, frequency modulation, facsimile 
and short wave broadcasting. Niles 
Trammel, president of NBC, in an- 
nouncing the promotion stated that the 
new post was necessary to the co-ordi- 
nating with planning of new services, 
and that Mr. Royal by his record of suc- 
cess in the program department, was 
particularly suited to head the under- 
taking. 

Succeeding Mr. Royal as vice presi- 
dent in charge of the program depart- 
ment is Sidney N. Strotz, who was for- 
merly in charge of the NBC Central 
Division in Chicago. Mr. Strotz joined 
the NBC in 1933 as manager of the 
program and artist service departments 
of the Central Division, and became 
manager of the division in 1939, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Trammell, who was trans- 
ferred to New York. 





TWO AMERICAN DANCERS 
TO TOUR SOUTH AMERICA 


Winslow and Fitz-Simons Engaged as 
Cultural Emissaries — Now 
Dancing in West and South 


Miriam Winslow and Foster Fitz- 
Simons, now touring the mid-west, have 
been engaged as the first cultural good- 
will emissaries to carry the dance to 
South America during the coming sea- 
son, according to George H. Dalrymple, 
impresario and the active manager in 
Latin-American territory on the State 
Department’s new cultural relations 
committee. 

In their programs, the young dancers 
have introduced the music of South 
American and Mexican composers; and 
music, like some of that of Darius Mil- 
haud, which inspired and was inspired 
by Brazilian music. They have danced 
to music by the Brazilian Villa-Lobos 
with orchestra and Mr. Fitz-Simons’s 
‘Festival’, employs the music of the 
Mexican composer, Carlos Chavez. 
Miss Winslow spent a season of study 
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with the Spanish classicists, Otero, 
Beznela and Pericet and with the Fla 
menco dancer, the gypsy, Fraquillo, 
several years ago. 

The dancers are now on a tour of the 
mid-west and south, which, after New 
Orleans and other Mississippi dates, 
brings them north to Louisville and the 
East. They are at work on another 
Chavez composition and will return in 
the early Spring to prepare for the 
South American tour, which begins in 
April and continues through August, 
and includes Trinidad, a few of the 
‘sland points, and perhaps Venezuela. 

They will appear in each of the prin- 
cipal South American cities. 





Edwina Eustis to Sing in New Haven 

Edwina Eustis has been engaged as a 
soloist for the Beethoven ‘Missa Solem- 
nis’ to be given in New Haven on 
Dec. 12. On Nov. 1 and 2 she sang the 
role of Nancy in an English production 
of ‘Martha’ with the Rochester Civic 
Opera. The American mezzo-soprano 
will make a coast-to-coast tour this 
year, 





NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
George Engles, Managing Director 
RCA Bidg., 30 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York, N. Y. 
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NEW MUSIC: Christmas Choral Novelties, Songs and Two-Piano Series Issued 


ALLURING CHORAL NOVELTIES 
FOR APPROACHING YULETIDE 
HRISTMAS novelties this year again 
include both original compositions and 
a generous representation of traditional 
carols in new arrangements. Fritz Kreis- 
ler is responsible tor the lilting, gently 
exultant music of one of the most charming 
seasonal songs, ‘The Shepherd’s Madrigal, 
now issued by Charles Foley as tastetully 
arranged by Ralph L. Baldwin for a choir 
of chiidren’s voices and a chorus of mixed 
voices—a peculiarly effective combination 
for this material, though, if preferred, a 
solo soprano may take the place of the 
children’s choir. The happily conceived, 
imaginative text is the work of Geraldine 
Farrar. 

Besides arranging the Kreisler song for 
choral purposes Ralph L. Baldwin has 
made an outstanding original contribution 
to the season with a setting of strikingly 
quaint and poignant beauty for chorus of 
mixed voices of Louise Imogen Guiney’s 
devout and quaintly worded “I'ryste Noel’. 
It is published by J. Fischer & Bro. 

The old English ‘Greensleeves’ tune as 
provided with carol words, ‘What child is 
this?’, and the old German carol known 
as the ‘Croon Carol’ (‘Joseph dearest, 
Joseph mine’) are both published by Carl 
Fischer as arranged with fine effect for 
unison chorus with descant, the former by 
T. Frederick H. Candlyn, and the latter by 
Alfred Whitehead. 

Then the beautiful ‘Little Child of Mary’, 
with words and music adapted and ar- 
ranged by H. T. Burleigh, has been ar- 
ranged with admirable resourcefulness as 
a chorus of uncommon appeal for womens 
voices, with soprano solo, by George H. 
Pickering and published in this form by 
G. Ricordi & Co. 

C. C. Birchard & Company have brought 
out two original Christmas choral works 
of special distinction, ‘A Threefold Noel’, 
with both words and music by Walter H. 
Angell, and ‘What Sweeter Music’, by Don 
Malin, a setting of a poem by Robert Her- 
rick. While they are of widely differing 
character, there is in both an archaic feel- 
ing of great charm. In both cases the 
medium is four-part mixed chorus a 
cappella. 

The Birchards publish also a well-de- 
vised Christmas cantata for mixed voices, 
suitable for schools, colleges or church 
groups, entitled ‘Led By a Star’, the text 
being by J. Lilian Vandevere and the 
original music, by Haydn M. Morgan, who 
has also arranged the traditional songs in- 
corporated. A thread of narrative carried 
through in declamatory passages by a bari- 
tone voice forms a connecting link for the 
various solos and choruses. Mr. Morgan’s 
original contributions, with words by Miss 
Vandevere, are a solo of tender beauty, 
‘Mary’s Lullaby’, with violin obbligato, the 
‘Golden Carol of Gaspar, Melchior and 
Balthasar’ and a male chorus, ‘Let us 
hasten unto Bethelehem’. The traditional 
songs used, in special arrangements, are 
‘While shepherds watched their flocks’, the 
‘Greensleeves’ carol (“What child is this?’), 
three old French carols, ‘The Angel and 
the Shepherd’, ‘Sing we Noél’ and ‘Come, 
rouse ye, lads and lasses’, and ‘Sleep, Holy 
Babe’ by John B. Dykes, and ‘O Come, all 
ye faithful’. A poetic dialogue for shep- 
herds and wise men by Miss Vandevere is 
effectively inserted. 

From the McLaughlin & Reilly Co. also 





Fabien Sevitzky 


Bonita Crowe 


come two new works of fine quality. One 
is W. J. Marsh’s ‘Great is Our Lord 
Jesus’ Name’, with both English and Latin 
words, designed either for a high solo voice 
and two-part chorus, singing for the most 
part antiphonally, or for a_ three-part 
women’s chorus. The other, which like- 
wise has both Latin and English texts, is 
‘While stars were shining’, by J. A. Kor- 
man, which effectively introduces ‘Hark! 
the herald angels sing’. 

The E. C. Schirmer Music Co. is fea- 
turing this year two old French Christmas 
carols of dignified beauty, “Noél of the 
Shepherds’ and ‘God Who watchest o’er 
us’, as arranged for two-part woman’s 
chorus by Hugh W. Kite, who has also 
made English translations of the original 
texts, and, in addition, an excellent ar- 
rangement by Homer Whitford for three- 
part women’s chorus of the 17th century 
German ‘Song of the Shepherds’, with an 
English version of the words by Henry 
Wilder Foote. 


A SET OF EFFECTIVE SONGS 
BY NEW AMERICAN COMPOSER 
bgp onae songs by Bonita Crowe, a new 
American composer from the South, 
reveal a refreshingly spontaneous creative 
gift with no inhibitions in regard to ex- 
pressing itself. melodically. There is a 
natural fluidity in the line of these songs 
and with it is coupled a ready composi- 
tional fluency that involves a facile manip- 
ulation of harmonic progressions. The 
publisher is Michael Keane, Inc. 

For one of the most rewarding of the 
set, ‘Longing’, Mrs. Crowe has used Mat- 
thew Arnold’s familiar stanzas beginning 
“Come to me in my dreams”, conceiving 
for them a setting of ingratiating lyric 
charm. In the same class is ‘Journey’s 
End’, in which the device of repeating the 
same note many times in succession 1s 
pursued with the most fortunate results in 
creating tonally the sadly reflective mood 
of the poem by Anderson M. Scruggs. 

With literary material of a different 
nature the composer has been equally 
happy in her approach. In ‘Gypsy Traders’ 
the fanciful little poem by Laura B. 
Shallenberger has been treated with a deft 
lightness of touch and a humorcus shaping 
of the line that make this song one of the 
most appealing of all. Then ‘Just for You, 
Dear’, with words by Joseph W. Humph- 
ries, is frankly a love song with the kind 
of soaringly sentimental melody that in- 
sinuates itself into one’s memory. It has 
all the elements to make it a favorite radio 
song. 

Two songs with words by Cora Paxton 
Stewart, ‘Greeting in Spring’ and ‘Legacy’, 
are sharply contrasted in mood. ‘Greeting 
in Spring’ is a gaily lilting song of love 











Four Beautiful Christmas Songs 


I Heard the Bells on Christmas Day................ MARK ANDREWS 
medium 

UN bes Ca ets Sosaee ON abbeR eri cs coke sed RICHARD HAGEMAN 

high - medium - low 
In the Bleak Midwinter......................065- J. WILLIS CONANT 
medium - low 

Come, Mary, Take Courage ......--..........5050ceees CARL THORP 

medium 














Goalasy Music Conp., 1 W 46th f, New York, N.Y 





while the music of 
‘Legacy’ sensitively reflects the tender 
sentiment of the text. And there is a 
sacred song also, a simply but devotionally 
expressed setting of The One Hundred and 
Twenty-First Psalm. These songs are all 
published for both high voice and low 
voice. 

Other recent Michael Keane songs in- 
clude “The Gardener’s Cat’ by Arthur 
Bergh, who successfully embodies in his 
music all the humor of the amusing poem 
by Patrick Chalmers that inspired it, ‘In 
the Dusk of Evening’, a gracefully written 
song by Cass Freeborn, with words by 
Bertha Marie Miller, and a dignified set- 
ting of The Twenty-Third Psalm by May 
Van Dyke of extended experience in 
writing sacred songs. 


in the Springtime, 


SEVITZKY ADDS TO REPERTOIRE 
OF THE DOUBLE BASS PLAYERS 

O little solo material has been written 

or arranged for the double bass, es- 
pecially in these latter times, that the play- 
ers of that instrument will undoubtedly 
send thought-waves of gratitude in the di- 
rection of Fabien Sevitzky for a series of 
five transcriptions that he has made for 
it with piano accompaniment, which have 
recently been published by G. Ricordi & 
Co. Whether while engaged on these 
transcriptions Mr, Sevitzky had specifically 
in mind an uncle who was once a cele- 
brated double bass virtuoso and is now 
more famous as a conductor, Serge 
Koussevitzky by name, is not indicated on 
the music. 

The five compositions that have thus 
been brought into the domain of the “bull 
fiddle” are, a Romance, Op. 26, by Johan 
Svendsen, the Gossec Gavotte in E Major, 
‘La Cinquantaine’ by Gabriel-Marie, the 
‘Happy Shades’ Melody from Gluck’s 
‘Orpheus’ and Chopin’s C Sharp Minor 
Etude from Opus 25. All have been treat- 
ed with authoritative understanding of the 
capacities of the double bass as a solo in- 
strument in combination with the piano and 
with a shrewd perception of the charac- 
teristic artistic effects possible to the 
medium of these two instruments. It is 
perhaps especially surprising to find how 
well the Chopin etude adjusts itself to its 
new environment. 


EXCELLENT NEW MATERIAL 
FOR THE TWO-PIANO TEAMS 

HE very high level of distinction that 

since its inception has characterized the 
Two-Piano Series edited by Ethel Bartlett 
and Rae Robertson and published by the 
Oxford University Press (New York: 
Carl Fischer, Inc.) is maintained and con- 
firmed by the most recent additions made 
to it. Here are seven works that every 
two-piano team should find exceptionally 
treasurable material to draw upon for one 
place or another on a concert program. 

The most meaty, in the traditional sense, 
is a transcription by Vera Towsey of 
Bach’s Organ Prelude (Toccata) in D 
Minor, No. 6, a magnificent work that 
steadily and relentlessly pushes on through 
a series of lesser climaxes to a finale of 
nobly massive proportions. In the same 
class, though in one of the composer’s 
lighter veins, is a Gigue in C from a trio 
sonata by Bach for two violins and figured 
bass, a characteristically lilting and spark- 
ling Bach gigue, in a discreetly made 
version by Charles Ross. 

Then Liszt’s ‘La Campanella’ gains an 
even greater brilliance and greater oppor- 
tunities for the always-intriguing bell ef- 
fects through the two-piano version made 
by Colin Taylor, while an especially tooth- 
some morsel is an arrangement by Matyds 
Seiber of the gay and saucy ‘Popular Song’ 
from William Walton’s ‘Facade’, which, as 
the editors pertinently point out, calls for 
“the cheerful atmosphere of the old-fash- 
ioned Music-hall rather than the moaning 
of present-day crooners.” 

Two numbers from Bizet’s incidental 
music to ‘L’Arlésienne’, the ‘Carillon’ and 
the Farandole, have been turned to effec- 
tive two-piano account by Brian Easdale. 


The former is a charming characteristic 


piece, while the familiar colorful Farandole 
is fraught with all the excitement that it 
invariably engenders when used for ballet 
purposes. Finally, there is ‘Waltzing 
Matilda’ by Thomas Wood, an engaging 
‘frolic for two pianos founded on an Aus- 
tralian tune’, which, notwithstanding its 
name, is in the rhythm of a Southern 
cakewalk. 

The experienced Bartlett and Robertson 
team have evidently given careful super- 
vision to all of these pieces and their fore- 
words are helpfully suggestive of the style 
and of the manner of playing that should 
be adopted in each case. 


«—BRIEFER MENTION —« 


For Chorus, Secular: 


Choruses from ‘The Damnation of Faust’ 
(Finale of Part II), by Hector Berlioz, for 
men’s voices, The ‘Soldiers’ Chorus’ and 
the ‘Students’ Song’, then both combined, 
with voice parts modified and edited and 
the piano part arranged by H. Clough- 
Leighter, with Chorley’s English transla- 
tion of the text (E. C. Schirmer). 

‘The Blessed Damosel’, by W. A. Golds- 
worthy. A finely wrought musically sig- 
nificant setting of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
poem, for three-part women’s chorus, with 
the appropriate character of melodic recita- 
tive harmonized (J. Fischer). 

‘When Allen-a-Dale went a-hunting’, by 
Robert de Pearsall, arranged as a fine four- 
part chorus for male voices by W. Gunn 
Shepherd. ‘Passing By’, by Edward Pur- 
cell, equally well adopted for two-part 
chorus of treble voices by the same ar- 
ranger (Modern Music Press). 


Serenade, by Franz Schubert, adapted 
and arranged with admirable skill and dis- 
cretion for four-part men’s chorus by Gena 
Branscombe, who has also supplied a good 


-new English translation of the German 


text (Schmidt). 
For Band: 


‘The British Grenadiers’, the familiar 
patrol march by Stanford Robinson admi- 
rably arranged for brass band by Denis 
Wright with a keen sense of effective so- 
norities. The arrangement is suitable for 
use also as accompaniment to a choral ver- 
sion of the march (London: Stainer & 
Bell. New York: Galaxy). 


For Organ: 


Three Improvisations, by Russell Han- 
cock Miles, on the hymn tunes, ‘Break 
Thou the Bread of Life’, ‘’Tis midnight, 
and on Olive’s brow’ and ‘When I survey 
the wondrous cross’, written with devo- 
tional simplicity and intended primarily to 
be used at points in the Communion Ser- 
vice where quiet organ meditation is de- 
sired. Two pages each (Schmidt). 

Rhapsody on Reformation Hymn (‘Ein’ 
feste Burg’), by Gatty Sellars. An impos- 
ingly magestic ten-page transcription of 
Luther’s hymn. Slow Movement from the 
Brahms Quintet for Piano and Strings, 
Op. 34, transposed down a semitone and 
admirably arranged for organ by Dom 
Gregory Murray. Suite for Organ, four 
paraphrases on hymns to the Virgin, by 
Paul de Maleingreau. A set of short 
pieces of unusual interest, with especially 
simple writing for pedal, consisting of a 
Choral Prelude, an Intermezzo, a Musette 
and a Toccata (London: Oxford. New 
York: Carl Fischer). 


For Two Pianos: 


Five Sketches, by E. Markham Lee. At- 
tractive and very useful little pieces for 
junior students, all only two pages in 
length excepting the final Vivace, which 
is three. (London: Elkin. New Vork- 
Galaxy). 

For Piano Accordion: 

‘The Chase’, ‘Punchinello’ ‘Simplicity’ (a 
valse fantastique), Prelude, ‘The Penguins’ 
and “Yammo Yammo Blues’, by Alberto 
Rizzi. A set of six effective pieces for 
the instrument, demanding technical facil- 
ity, some of them with a popular slant 
(Ricordi). 














BEGIN INDIANAPOLIS 
APPRECIATION DRIVE 


1,600 Guests Attend NCMA Ban- 
quet to Hear Noted Guest 
—Musicale Opens 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 5.—The Indiana 
chapter of the National Committee for 
Music Appreciation launched its second 
campaign on Oct. 14, when some 1,600 
guests representing the civic, educa- 
tional and cultural leaders of the city 
and state attended the banquet and pro- 
gram following, filling to capacity all 
the dining halls of the Claypool Hotel. 

Special guests at the speakers’ table 
were Olga Samaroff Stokowski, Frieda 
Hempel, Fabien Sevitzky, Edward T. 
Ingle, William H. Ball, Reinald Wer- 
renrath, Robert A. Adams and J. K. 
Lilly. The speakers were introduced by 
the toastmaster, Robert Adams. Mme. 
Stokowski was the first to speak, telling 
in an interesting manner the importance 
of Stephen Collins Foster’s works as a 
type of American music, and comment- 
ing upon Mr. Lilly’s efforts in estab- 
lishing Foster Hall and the great Foster 
Memorial in Pittsburgh. Mr. Lilly 
was given an ovation and responded 
proudly saying that it had been his hope 
to make Stephen Collins Foster “a living, 
breathing entity in American life.” In 
his remarks he mentioned that the 
world-wide distribution of Foster’s 
works by his organization had extended 
to Jugoslavia, from which government 
he had received a decoration. In recog- 
nition of his contribution to music Mme. 
Stokowski presented Mr. Lilly with the 
award. 

Frieda Hempel Speaks 

Since the second campaign stresses 
opera it was interesting to hear from 
Frieda Hempel. Owing to the illness of 
John Erskine who was to be the princi- 
pal speaker, Mr. Werrenrath substituted 
graciously, delighting the audience with 
his reminiscences. The evening, long to 
be remembered, was impressively closed 
by Mr. Werrenrath’s singing of “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic’ accom- 
panied by Jane Johnson Burroughs. At 
his request the audience joined. 

Opening its sixty-fourth consecutive 
season, the Indianapolis Matinée Musi- 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for November 10, 1940 


cale celebrated President’s Day on Oct. 
18, the capacity audience hearing James 
Melton, tenor, and Philip Evans, accom- 
panist, in an appealing program. Friend- 
ly personality and a winning manner, 
added to his agreeable voice, won for 
Mr. Melton spontaneous applause. 
Heard were the aria ‘Le Réve’, by 
Massenet and ‘E Lucevan le Stelle’ from 
‘Tosca’ by Puccini. The program also 
included Schubert songs, Handel’s ‘Om- 
bra Mai Fu’, and a generous sprink- 
ling of Spirituals and lighter songs by 
Lahr, Carnevali, Oscar Fox, and Ste- 
phen Foster songs. Philip Evans gave 
Mr. Melton musicianly support and also 
played Liszt’s ‘Hungarian Rhapsodie’, 
No. 12 and Ernest Toch’s ‘The Juggler’. 
Mrs. James Lowry, president, addressed 
the audience, then introduced the artists. 
PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 





SUBSCRIPTIONS GROW 
FOR BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 





1,000 Already Received for Next Year's 
Series—Gertrude Smith 
Re-elected Head 


More than 1,000 subscriptions have 
been received by the Berkshire Sym- 
phonic Festival for the nine concerts 
to be given next August by the Boston 
Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky con- 
ducting, at Tanglewood, it was an- 
nounced at the annual meeting of the 
Festival Board of Trustees. 

Subscription sales will continue until 
June 30, or until such time prior to that 
date as 5400 subscriptions may be re- 
ceived, or 1800 for each series. The 
festival’s membership lists, limited to 
4500, or 1500 for each series, were 
closed early in September because of 
the unprecedented response from all 
parts of the country for reservations 
for next Summer’s concerts. 

The attendance for the 1940 Festival 
amounted to 68,839 persons, a figure 
which does not include the attendance of 
9,000 for the three Saturday morning 
rehearsals. 

Gertrude Robinson Smith was re- 
elected president of the festival at the 
meeting. Also re-elected were Norval 
H. Busey, Jr., vice-president; George 
W. Edman, clerk, and Henry W. 
Dwight, treasurer. Trustees elected to 
serve on the board for three years were 
Mrs. Carlos de Heredia, Robert K. 
Wheeler, Mrs. John B. Lloyd, Edward 
S. Rogers, Elizabeth C. T. Miller, John 
F. Noxon, Jr., and Dr. James P. Bax- 
ter, 3rd. 

The trustees accepted with regret the 
resignation of Albert Spalding from the 
board. 





Barer Embarks on Tour 
Simon Barer, pianist, recently re- 
turned from a highly successful South 
American tour, visiting Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Brazil. His first recital 
in Buenos Aires was so successful that 
he gave three additional programs. In 
Montevideo, he appeared as soloist with 
orchestra, and was heard in two re- 
cital programs. On his American trans- 
continental tour, Mr. Barer played in 
Harrisburg, where he appeared as so- 
loist with the orchestra in the Tchaikov- 
sky Concerto. Mr. Barer, who now 
makes his home in Chicago, has taken 

out his first citizenship papers. 





Langstroth Wins Haussermann Prize 


The John Haussermann prize for 
organ compositions, offered by John 
Haussermann, sponsor of the organ at 
the Temple of Religion at the World’s 
Fair, has been awarded to Ivan Langs- 


troth for an Organ Fantasy and 
Fugue, Op. 14. Members of the jury 
were Roy Harris, Hugh Ross and Er- 
nest White. Mr. Langstroth is a na- 
tive of California. He studied compo- 
sition abroad with Engelbert Humper- 
dinck and Paul Juon and was for many 
years a member of the faculty of the 
Vienna Conservatory of Music. Two 
years ago he returned to his native 
country and now lives in New York. 





Los Angeles Club Opens Season 


Los ANGELES, Noy. 5.—The Friday 
Morning Club opened its Winter season 
with a fine program. Alice Ehlers, 
harpsichordist, played a solo group and 
a Sonata by Mattheson with the excel- 
lent flutist Ary Van Leeuwen. Mme. 
Ehlers presented her Baroque Trio, 
with Emilia Hoag playing the viola 
d’amore and Rebecca Hathaway the 
viola da gamba. This charming ensem- 
ble played the Trio Sonata by Jean 
Marie LeClair. Bonnie Emerie, so- 
prano sang a group of songs with a 
well trained, pure voice. D. H. 





Grainger to Play in Twenty-five States 


Percy Grainger, pianist, began his 
second solidly booked season within 
three years, in Birmingham, Ala., on 
Oct. 11. His tour during 1940-41 will 
take him from Texas to Oregon and 
New York to California. He will play 
in twenty-five states of the Union. In 
addition to recitals, Mr. Grainger will 
appear as soloist, composer and con- 
ductor, with orchestra in Newtown, Ra- 
cine, Saginaw, Cincinnati, Omaha, Col- 
umbia, Oak Park, San Antonio, South 
Bend, Waukegan, Detroit, Portland, St. 
Peter, Milwaukee, Waterbury, Stamford 
and Elizabeth. On Nov. 19 he will give 
his only recital in the Metropolitan area 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 





Hilda Burke Sings at British Benefit 


Hilda Burke, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera and Jesse Crawford, or- 
ganist, participated at a benefit musi- 
cale sponsored by the Medical and Sur- 
gical Supply Committee at the residence 
of Franklyn Oakley, in New York on 
Oct. 25. Millicent Rogers Balcom is 
executive chairman of the committee. 
The proceeds from the musicale will be 
converted into medical and _surgi- 
cal equipment for shipment to Great 
Britain. 





Herbert Rosenthal Weds Shirley 
Copland 


Herbert I. Rosenthal, executive vice- 
president in charge of the artists bureau 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
wed Shirley Katherine Copland, sister 
of Aaron Copland, composer and pian- 
ist, on Nov. 3. Miss Copland is also 
a pianist, but relinquished a professional 
career for marriage. 





NOW READY 


of Poulenc's compositions for piano. 
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BELA BARTOK AND WIFE 
BEGIN TOUR OF AMERICA 


Play Sonata for Two Pianos and Per- 
cussion with New Friends—To 
Appear with Orchestras 
Béla Bartok, Hungarian composer 
and pianist, and his wife, Ditta Pasz- 
tory Bart6ék, who is also a pianist, re- 
cently arrived in the United States. 








Ditta 
Pasztory 
Barték 


They made their first appearance this 
season in a concert under the auspices 
of the New Friends of Music, Inc., in 
the Town Hall on Nov. 3 when they 
participated in the first American per- 
formance of Mr. Barték’s new work, a 
Sonata for two pianos and percussion 
instruments. 

Mr. Barték will appear as soloist 
with orchestras, playing his Piano Con- 
certo No. 2, and will also lecture in 
many American universities and col- 
leges. Mr. and Mrs. Bartok will appear 
together on Nov. 24 in the concert 
series of the Hungarian Reference Li- 
brary in Town Hall when they will play 
two-piano works by Bach, Mozart, De- 
bussy, Stravinsky and Bartok. The com- 
poser will be soloist with the Radio City 
Symphony on Nov. 17, under Erno 
Rapee. 

The American premiere of Mr. Bar- 
tok’s Divertimento for string orchestra 
was to be given by the St. Louis Sym- 
phony under the baton of Vladimir 
Golschmann on Nov. 8 and 9 in St. 
Louis. Eugene Ormandy will conduct 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in the same 
work in both New York and Philadel- 

hia. 
. This is Mrs. Bartok’s first visit to the 
United States. 





Paul Nett] Speaks on Music Forum 

Dr. Paul Nettl, of the faculty of the 
Westminster Choir School, spoke be- 
fore the Jewish Music Forum on Oct. 
28 at the Jewish Club. His subject was 
‘Jewish Music in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries.’ Moshe Rudi- 
now, baritone, sang Jacob Weinberg’s 
Four ‘Psalm-Poems’. 
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Orchestral Concerts in New York 


(Continued from page 10) 

of Spain’. Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 
4 in F Minor was the only other offering 
of the evening. Brahm’s ‘Tragic Overture’, 
which was scheduled to be played, was 
omitted due to the political campaign. The 
concert planned for Nov. 2 also was can- 
celled for electioneering. 


Hadley Foundation Concert Aids 
Canadian War Relief 


Members of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, John Barbirolli, conduct- 
ing; assisting soloists, Arthur Kent, bass ; 
Ruggiero Ricci, violinist; Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 2, evening: 


‘The Star Spangled Banner’; ‘God Save the 


King’ 
Concert Overture..........0000+- Henry Hadley 
‘Why Do the Nations’ from “The Messiah’ 
Handel 

Mr. Kent 

Symphony No. 1.........++++++ Homer Keller 
(Premiere) 

Cencerto for Violin.............. Mendelssohn 
Mr. Ricci Sys 

‘The Swan of Tuonela’...............- Sibelius 

‘Cockaigne Overture’ ........00-sceeeeees Elgar 

‘O Canada’ 


Fulfilling the purposes of both of the 
organizations sponsoring the concert, the 
Henry Hadley Foundation and the Maple 
Leaf Fund for the cause of war relief in 
Great Britain and Canada, this concert 
brought, as its musical highlight, the 
premiere of a new symphony by Homer 
Keller, assistant professor of music at 
Kansas State College, Fort Hays, Kans. 
The work was the winning composition in 
the contest held by the Hadley Foundation 
last year. 

Mr. Keller’s Symphony revealed much 
that was praiseworthy and a few faults. 
The work is constructed solidly and lucid- 
ly; the composer has musical ideas that 
are often attractive, though never of ex- 
ceptional melodic beauty, and they tend to 
become fragmentary. Yet for a first sym- 
phony it holds bright promise and it is 
refreshing to hear music that is neither 
arid nor meaninglessly dissonant. Sibelius 
peered once too often over Mr. Keller’s 
shoulder as he wrote, but few composers 
are free from influence in their first essays 
in the symphonic form. 

Mr. Ricci’s playing of the Concerto was 
the interpretative highlight of the evening ; 
he played with technical surety, brilliance 
of tone and notable grace. He received 
many recalls, Mr. Kent told the audience 
that he had been requested to substitute 
Handel’s ‘Why Do the Nations’, for 
‘Ford’s Monologue’ from Verdi’s ‘Falstaff’. 
He sang the excerpt from the oratorio with 
fine quality of tone and with a feeling for 
the style of the music. He also was 
recalled to the stage. 

Mr. Hadley’s Overture, which began the 
program, save for the anthems, is pleasant 
music, well orchestrated and reveals the 
composer’s able craftsmanship. W. 


List and a New Toch Score 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Soloist, Eugene 


List, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 3, 
afternoon: 
“Pincoehio’ Overture .icvoceccccccccccsccs Toch 
(First performance) 
einents = Bias Beis is ccdbes cendas Rachmaninoff 


Symphony No. 5.....¢+..+.05: seesees. Schubert 
‘Capriccio Espagnol’ ...... Rimsky - Korsakoff 


Ernst Toch’s overture, composed several 
years before the screen took possession of 





Eugene List 


its subject, proved representative of its 
composer in its expertness, its animation 
and its tendency toward the mechanical. 
It was light, airy and dryly humorous in 
effect. 

Mr. List gave a musical and technically 
praiseworthy account of the concerto, 
though he had not the weight of tone to 
dominate the orchestra in places where it 
is important to do so. Mr. Barbirolli’s 
accompaniment was well managed. The 
purely orchestral works were played with 
spirit and were warmly received. G. 


Milstein Soloist with New York City 
Symphony 

New York City Symphony, Otto Klem- 

perer, conductor; Nathan Milstein, violin- 


ist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 3, 
evening : 

Overture to ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’........ Gluck 
Gee Ot: Diva skeen eds nconse ex Tchaikovsky 
Mr. Milstein 
Symphony No. 1 in C Minor.......... Brahms 


Mr. Milstein gave an inspired perform- 
ance of the Tchaikovsky Concerto and to- 
gether with Mr. Klemperer and the or- 
chestra, which played with a crispness, 
decision of attack and perfection of en- 
semble that was refreshing, achieved a 
stirring interpretation. The hall was oc- 
cupied by a capacity crowd, and that it 
was fully appreciative of the violinist’s 
superb performance, no one could doubt 
who heard the applause. 

Technical problems were relegated to an 
insignificant position as the violinist swept 
through the fiery measures of the first and 
last movements. The Canzonetta was 
poignant without sentimentality; and be- 
neath Mr. Milstein’s fingers it had poise 
and grace, enhanced by a_ sensitive 
reticence, 

Before the concert began, Mr. Klemperer 
made a brief speech from the podium in 
which he denied a charge of racial preju- 
dice which had been brought against him 
by the correspondent of a German-Ameri- 
can newspaper, accusing him of playing 
anti-Semitic works. He then turned 
abruptly to the orchestra and launched into 








Rudolph Ganz, Conductor, Surrounded by Young Members of the First Audience 
for the Philharmonic-Symphony's Youth Concert 


the performance of the Gluck Overture. 
Brahms’s First Symphony concluded the 
program which was attended by an audi- 
ence estimated at 2,800 persons. W. 


Ganz Conducts First Philharmonic- 
Symphony Young People’s Concert 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony. 
Young People’s Concerts, Rudolph Ganz, 


conductor. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 2, morn- 
ing: 
EET ous. La decdanaabncinicsened’ Sibelius 
‘To a Wild Rose’; ‘Scotch Poem’..MacDowell 
i eT ree Saint-Saéns 
‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’............. Dukas 
rer of Thanksgiving’ (Song) 
ee ee er ree Schelling 


This was the first concert of the eigh- 
teenth season of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony’s Young People’s series 
and it was the 189th event in that series. 
Mr. Ganz, who succeeded the late Ernest 
Schelling as conductor of the series, greeted 
his young listeners and after a brief wel- 
come to the concerts, turned to a discussion 
of the composers, the music and the asso- 
ciations which it called up. 

The program was devoted to the sym- 
phonic poem, beginning with Sibelius’s still 
exciting ‘Finlandia’ and ranging through 
MacDowell’s miniatures to Mr. Schelling’s 
‘Victory Ball’ which closed the list. The 
choral work of the day was the ‘Prayer of 
Thanksgiving’. It was sung on the stage 
by the glee clubs of the Riverdale Country 
School and the Riverdale Country School 
for Girls, and by the audience, which was 
large and full of interest and enthusiasm 


Klemperer Conducts Second New School 
Concert 

The Chamber Orchestra of the New 
School for Social Research gave its sec- 
ond concert, conducted by Otto Klemperer, 
at the auditorium of the school on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 30. The program was all 
Bach. It included the ‘Brandenburg’ Con- 
certo No. 3 in G; the Concerto for Two 
Violins ; the cantata ‘Ich will den Kreuz- 
stab gerne tragen’; and the ‘Brandenburg’ 
Concerto No. 2 in F. 

The ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 3 was 
played as indicated in the score by three 


violins, three violas and three ’cellos with 
cembalo, which made for greater balance 
and lucidity than the usual performances 
of the work by large orchestras reveal. 
Nevertheless, the playing was rough, and 
the tone quality of the ensemble frequently 
coarse and uneven, In the Concerto for 
two violins the soloists were Rudolf Ko- 
lisch and Felix Khuner. In this perform- 
ance also one could admire the spirit more 
than the letter, especially on the part of the 
ensemble. 

Raoul Nadeau, baritone, and Joseph 
Marx, oboist, were soloists in the cantata. 
The choral at the end was sung, albeit 
very tentatively, by members of the choir 
of the Church of the Blessed Sacrament. 
It was good to hear again this music, in 
which Bach’s consciousness of death is so 
movingly portrayed. The soloists and 
others performed it sincerely. In the ef- 
fervescent F Major Concerto soloists were 
Dorothy Kessner, violin; John Meiszner, 
flute; Harry Shulman, oboe; and William 
Vacchiano, trumpet. The audience was 
large and appreciative. S. 


Juilliard Orchestra Opens Season 


Orchestra. of the Juilliard School of 
Music, Albert Stoessel, conductor. Soloists, 
Dorothy Delay and Janina Gorecka, violin 
ists. School Auditorium, Nov. 2, evening: 


Concerto in A Minor for Two Violins and 
String Orchestra Vivaldi 
Dorothy Delay and Janina Gorecka 


Symphony No. 5, in E Flat..........Sibelius 
Symphony No. 40, in G Minor, K. 550. Mozart 
‘Daphnis and Chloe’ Suite, No. 21...... Ravel 


Mr. Stoessel as usual, held his forces 
well in hand and they played with unusual 
finish in view of the earliness of the season. 
The two soloists acquitted themselves with 
credit in the concerto. The Sibelius work 
was given an interesting performance and 
the Ravel a dainty one. The audience 
was very large and highly appreciative 
throughout the evening. N 


Norman Cordon to Sing in Nova Scotia 
Norman Cordon, bass-baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, whose tour of the 
Maritime Provinces will occupy most 
of the month of November, sings in 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, on Nov. 18. 
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WASHINGTON HEARS 
SERKIN AS SOLOIST 


Pianist Plays Beethoven with 
Philadelphia Orchestra at 
First Visit of Series 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 5.—The 
Philadelphia Orchestra opened its 
Washington engagements on Oct. 22 
with a concert that drew to Constitu- 
tion Hall a distinguished audience be- 
fitting the first major musical event of 
the Capital’s music season. In the audi- 
ence of 4,000 were high Government 
officials, including Cabinet members and 
justices of the Supreme Court. The 
diplomatic corps was also well repre- 
sented, as were other groups of Wash- 
ington society. 

For this occasion Eugene Ormandy, 
conductor, presented Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist, as soloist. Mr. Serkin has ap- 
peared in Washington many times as a 
recitalist and as an artist in chamber 
music at the Library of Congress, but 
this was the first opportunity Washing- 
tonians had to hear him as a symphony 
soloist. He played Beethoven’s Fourth 
Piano Concerto. The performance was 
most enthusiastically received, and it 
was the program’s high point. 

Barber ‘Essay’ Played 

However, there were _ interesting 
purely orchestral features. Mr. Or- 
mandy opened the concert with his own 
transcription of Handel’s Concerto No. 
26, which had had its premiere in Phila- 
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delphia only two weeks before. The ar- 
rangement proved to be effective Han- 
del, amplified for a modern orchestra. 
The second novelty was Samuel Bar- 
ber’s ‘Essay for Orchestra’, somewhat 
revised since it had its premiere with 
Toscanini and the NBC Symphony two 
years ago. Mr. Ormandy’s reading gave 
the ‘Essay’ a straight-forward, clear 
illumination. The program also included 
as major offerings Sibelius’s Seventh 
Symphony, and excerpts from ‘Die 
Meistersinger’ by Wagner. 

The concert marked the beginning of 
the second season of managing the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra’s Washington visits 
for Helen Fetter Cook and Constance 
A. Snow. The two women, both of 
whom are widely known in Washington 
music circles, last year carried the Or- 
chestra through its most successful 
Washington series in many seasons. 
The new season, now launched so 
auspiciously, promises to be as highly 
satisfactory to all concerned. Leopold 
Stokowski conducts the second concert 
on Dec, 10. Mr. Ormandy will return 
on Jan. 14 when Helen Jepson will be 
soloist, and on Feb. 18 when Enid 
Szantho appears. The final program, 
conducted by Mr. Ormandy on March 
18, will be all orchestral. 

Jay WatLz 


COMPOSERS RECEIVE 
NEW MUSIC AWARDS 


Milhaud and Goossens Are Given 
Medals by Coolidge 
Foundation 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 5.—Darius 
Milhaud, French composer, and Eugene 
Goossens, conductor of the Cincinnati 








Symphony received medals for dis- 
tinguished service to chamber music on 
Oct. 30 from the Elizabeth Sprague 


Coolidge Foundation of the Library ot 
Congress. The occasion was Founders’ 
Day, an annual affair celebrating the 
birthday of Mrs. Coolidge. 

Quartets by both men were given 
their premieres by the Coolidge String 
Quartet. More than 500 persons, guests 
of the Friends of Music, heard the pro- 
gram, which also included Beethoven’s 
Quartet in C Major, Op. 59, No. 2. 

Neither Milhaud, nor Goossens was 
in Washington for the event, and Mrs. 
Coolidge announced the awards in a 
printed statement enclosed with the pro- 
grams. Both of the new quartets were 
the latest compositions of Milhaud and 
Goossens. Both works were written 
last summer and were dedicated to Mrs. 
Coolidge. 


for November 10, 1940 


The Coolidge Quartet gave both new 
works eloquent performances. Jack 
Pepper is the new second violinist of the 
quartet, succeeding Nicolai Berezow- 
sky. Other players are William Kroll, 
violinist; Nicolas Moldavan, violinist; 
and Victor Gottlieb, ’cellist. 

Jay WALZ 





LIMON AND O’DONNELL 
FORM NEW DANCE DUO 





To Make Debut in Washington Irving 
Series—Limon’s ‘War Lyrics’ to 
Be Given in Cities on Tour 


José Limon, modern dancer, and May 
O’Donnell, formerly a member of Mar- 
tha Graham’s Concert Group, will make 
their debut in New 
York on Jan. 4 
when they appear 
in the Washington 
Irving Dance Se- 
ries. In all of their 
programs this year, 


they will present 
Mr. Limon’s new 
three-part compo- 


sition, ‘War Lyr- 
ics’, which  re- 
ceived its premiere 
in California this 
past Summer. 

Mr. Limon and Miss O’Donnell will 
also dance in Buffalo, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Boston, Staunton, Athens, Erie 
and other cities. Mr. Limon will be a 
guest teacher at the University of Pitts- 
burgh the week of Feb. 10. Among the 
composers represented on their programs 
are Bach, Chaconne in B Minor; Scria- 
bin, Fifth Sonata; Stravinsky, ‘Petite 
Suite’; Debussy, ‘Festivals’; Liszt, ‘Me- 
phisto Waltz’, and Chopin, Three Prel- 
udes. 

The dancers are under the exclusive 
management of William Neill, Inc. 





José Limon 





CARNEGIE HALL TALKS 
LAUNCHED BY DOWNES 





Simon Presides at First Free Lecture 
of Series in Celebration of 
Golden Anniversary 


A series of twelve free lectures at 
Carnegie Hall in celebration of its 
golden anniversary opened on the morn- 
ing of Oct. 26 with an address by Olin 
Downes, music critic of the New York 
Times and general director of the series, 
on the subject “Be Your Own Music 
Critic’. Mr. Downes told his listeners 
that “The public gets the music it de- 
serves and in a sense it creates the art 
and gives it meaning. We need currents 
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of consciousness in the nation so that 
music will no longer be the possession 
of one class.” 

Robert E. Simon, Jr., president of 
Carnegie Hall, presided at the lecture 
and at the question period at its close. 
The next lecture in the series was to be 
given on Nov. 9 by Edward Johnson, 
general manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association. 





Bartlett and Robertson Begin Tour 

Bartlett and Robertson, after playing 
in Hollywood Bowl, broadcasting, and 
giving a recital in the Ebell Club of 
Angeles, have now begun their 
heavily booked tour eastward. The tour 
opened with a concert in Longview, 
Wash., on Oct. 25. From there the 
duo-pianists went on to play in Flint, 
Mich., and at the Tuesday Club Series 
in Akron, O., before beginning a series 
of concerts in Canada. One of their 
Canadian concerts will be a benefit for 
the Red Cross. After their Canadian 
tour, and before their New York reci- 
tal at Town Hall on Jan. 5, they will 
give concerts in Westfield, N. J., Potts- 
ville, Pa., Williams College in Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Clarksburg, W. Va., and play a re- 
engagement on the Olney Series at 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Los 


Jean Watson to Sing with Oratorio 
Groups 


Jean Watson, contralto, will be the 
featured soloist on Dec. 4 with the Ber- 
gen County Oratorio Society, Ridge- 
field Park, N. J., after which she will 
sing in “The Messiah’ in Boston with the 
Handel and Hayden Society on Dec. 15. 
Other dates will be in Schenectady and 
Watervliet, N. Y., Elizabeth, N. J., 
Philadelphia, and Sunbury, Pa., and 
Chattanooga, Tenn., with others pend- 
ing. 
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31; Igor Stravinsky, now living in Bev- 
erly Hills, will conduct on Feb. 13 and 
14; Sir Thomas Beecham on Feb. 27 
and 28: Edwin McArthur with the or- 
chestra’s first soloist of the season; Kir- 
sten Flagstad on March 13 and 14, and 
the final pair on March 27 and 28, will 
be conducted by Georg Szell with Jo- 
seph Szigeti, violinist, as soloist. 

There are to be five children’s con- 
certs sponsored by the Women’s Com- 
mittee; one conducted by Bruno Walter 
and four by Albert Coates. 

The Symphony Association is con- 
cluding its campaign for pledges to 
maintain the orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish. 
Orchestra patrons are sorry to lose 
Otto Klemperer as musical director of 
the Philharmonic. His resignation be- 
cause of illness was accepted with re- 
gret. Splendid musical leadership, his 
Beethoven and Brahms festivals, his 
musical integrity and his fine program 
making, within the limitations imposed 
by business budgets, will be missed in 
Southern California. 

Pasadena’s Chamber Music Society began 
its season with the Trapp Singers on Oct. 
20 in the Pasadena Playhouse. They are 
intimate recitalists par excellence. This 
family choir opened the Occidental College 


series in the dignified and beautiful Belle 
Wilber Thorne Hall on the campus, the 
night before. At U. C. L. A. in Westwood, 
they chose to open the college concerts with 
an artist their own age. Yehudi Menuhin 
and that equally aristocratic pianist, Hen- 
drik Endt, played the same program on 
Oct. 25 to a packed Royce Hall audience 
that they gave a few nights before at Stan- 
ford. Mr. Menuhin has seldom played with 
such ardor and his tone in the Bach Sonata 
in C for violin alone, held every listener 
alert and motionless. 

University College at U. S. C. is pre- 
senting lectures and concerts in a course 
directed by Max Krone, Lucien Cailliet and 
William Hartshorn, members of the fac- 
ulty. Three talks on musical interpretation 
by Bruno Walter were especially popular. 
He discussed music of Brahms, Mozart and 
Beethoven in particular, performance and 
conducting in general and added such phil- 
osophy and high thinking that his auditors 
were not only instructed but inspired. 

Albert Coates is talking on American 
music, Russian church, opera and folk 
music this month with the music of Vaughn 
Williams, Purcell and Elgar to follow. 
Composer Ernst Toch is a distinguished ad- 
dition to the College of Music, U. S. C. 
faculty, this semester. 

Pomona Colleges presented Alexander 
Kipnis on Oct. 14, the opening of their 
celebrity series, unique because paid for in 
the tuition fee. 

Redlands University presented Tito 
Schipa on Oct. 29 and the composer-pianist 
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INAUGURATING THEIR TENTH YEAR 
Celebrating Battle Creek's Tenth Year of Association with Community Concerts After the 
Opening Concert on Oct. 3! by the Philadelphia Orchestra Are (Left to Right) George 
Aldrich, Vice-President of the Organization; Arthur Wisner, Western Manager of Community 
Concerts; Lawrence Fell, President; Mrs. Emil Storkan, Secretary; Mrs. W. |. Fell, Membership 
Chairman; Eugene Ormandy, Conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra; Mrs. Frank Bechmann, 
Vice-President; Dr. Harl McDonald, Manager of the Philadelphia Orchestra; George Dolliver, 
Vice-President, and Paul Tanay, Publicity Chairman. Battle Creek Was the First City to 
Adopt the Organized Audience Plan 


Paul Pisk began an annual series of cham- 
ber music concerts of the contemporaries, 
this week. 


‘Adventures in Contrasts’ 


Homer Simmons, outstanding resident 
composer, has started his ‘Adventures in 
Contrasts’ with the music of Bach and 
Respighi (his mentor) given on Oct. 27 in 
the afternoon and repeated on Oct. 28 in 
the evening at the studio of Frank Carroll 
Giffen. His second ‘musical workshop’ 
program included the A Minor Prelude and 
Fuge by Bach and the Toccata in D with 
Debussy’s Preludes. Bach and his rela- 
tionship to contemporary composers, is the 
theme of this interesting series of well pre- 
pared programs played by Homer Sim- 
mons, pianist, a Simmons String Quartet 
composed of Frances Forster, violinist; 
Andrew IInicki, violinist; Stephen Marten, 
violist, and Dorotha Matson, ’cellist. Rich- 
ard Andrews, contrabass, and Inez Maury, 
mezzo-soprano, were added to the quartet 
as assisting performers for the first pro- 
gram. ‘Il Tramonto’, the Respighi setting 
of Shelley’s poem, fell on grateful ears. It 
is subtle, atmospheric, soaring musical 
poetry supported by strings which seem to 
have a musical poem of their own to say 
but which harmonizes beautifully with the 
voice. It takes a fine work to stand com- 
petition with Johann Sebastian, but this 
one did. 


Simmons, a favored pupil of Paderewski, 
has given two benefit concerts with mem- 
bers of the Polish colony here, for the great 
pianist who is expected at his California 
ranch in Paso Robles this Winter. 

The Los Angeles chapter of Pro Musica 
presented rarely heard works of Charles 
Martin Loeffler at their first meeting of 
the year held in the Women’s Athletic Club 
on Oct. 27. Louis Kaufman, violinist, who 
emerges from the film-studio only for per- 
formances of musical importance, presented 
his string quartet assisted by Milton Feher, 
violinist, and Theodore Saidenberg, violin- 
ist, in Loeffler’s ‘Partita’, his music for 
four-stringed instruments and his Quintet. 
Mary V. Halloway is president of Pro 
Musica. 

The Los Angeles Public Library art and 
music department is presenting a series of 
Folk Dances in Central Library this year 
which began with ‘Rhythms of Mexico’ by 
Senor Rudolf Rivera on Nov. 6. 

A private preview of musical shorts of 
Emanuel Feuermann, ‘cellist, José Iturbi, 
pianist, the Coolidge Quartet, Vronsky and 
Babin, duo-pianists, made by the Artists 
Film Corporation, was shown on Oct. 18, 
attracting the attention of educational lead- 
ers. The string quartet film proved the 
most entertaining pictorially speaking. In- 
dividuality palled after a while but the 
music was carefully recorded and having 
the pictures brought disks to life in a way 


that favored the artists more than tele- 
vision will be able to. 

Werner Janssen is organizing a Sinfoni- 
etta of thirty-six players which will be 
heard in three programs in January, Febru- 
ary and March, in the Wilshire-Ebell Thea- 
ter under his direction. Programs will be 
composed of works written for chamber 
orchestra. 





Sykora Returns from Central America 

Bogumil Sykora, ’cellist, recently re- 
turned from a concert tour of ten weeks 
duration, in August and September, 
in Central America. In Honduras, he ap- 
peared in private concert at the home of 
the President General, Tiburcio Carias. 
He also was soloist at a concert given 
in honor of General Somoza, President 
of the Nicaragua Republic. 
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be in Carnegie Hall, not in a tavern. 

These studies in jitterbug moods are 
leverly written and, judging from the 
audience, which demanded repetition ior 
two of them, they are well suited to the 
appetites of serious music lovers. The 
Gershwin preludes which preceded them 
were written for the piano and transcribed 
by Mr. Heifetz. These familiar melodies— 
‘Andante con moto e poco rubato’ and ‘Al- 
legro ben ritmato e deciso’—lent them- 
selves to the bow and finger technique ad- 
mirably, and although flimsy, were well 
received and, of course, well performed. 

The pre-intermission program afforded 
more traditional and more meaty substance 
in which to enjoy the phenomenal and pro- 
verbial mastery of Mr. Heifetz. The open- 
ing Brahms Sonatansatz was played with 
the breadth and tonal splendor requisite to 
its needs. The Mozart was delivered with 
refined and intelligent musicianship. And 
the early Strauss sonata had its full share 
of romanticism and bombast. Spohr’s ‘Ge- 
sangscene’, a proud old war horse, pre- 
sented its usual excitement in double-stop- 
pings and fireworks, and generous encores 
gave rabid young students, standing in an 
eager throng around the base of the stage, 
the customary opportunity to watch the 
violinist’s dexterous fingers. If Heifetz is 
actually the violinist’s violinist, then the 
great numbers of people who attend his 
concerts must be violinists. K. 


First of Three Dalcroze Benefit 
Concerts Given 


With four of six works upon the pro- 
gram listed as “first modern performances 
in New York”, Ralph Kirkpatrick, harp- 
sichordist, and assisting players, gave the 
first of a series of three benefit concerts 
in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall spon- 
sored by the Friends of the Dalcroze 
School of Music on the evening of Oct. 
29. The entire first program was devoted 
to music for harpsichord and wind instru- 
ments, 

The unfamiliar music included the So- 
nata No. 9 in A Minor by Carlo Tessa- 
rini played by Mr. Kirkpatrick and Lois 
Wann, oboist; Piéces de Clavecin by Bal- 
bastre, played by Mr. Kirkpatrick; a So- 
nata by Johann Schobert, in which the 
harpsichordist was assisted by Lois Por- 
ter, playing the violin, and Ellen Stone 
and Philip Palmer, French horns. The 
fourth work to receive its “modern” pre- 
miere was a Sonata in F Minor by Georg 
Philipp Telemann, played by Mr. Kirk- 
patrick and Leonard Sharrow, bassoonist. 
Works by Mozart and Handel brought the 
concert to a close. 

In the pieces for ensemble, Mr. Kirk- 
patrick was self-effacing, content to let the 
music speak for itself, and the work of his 
fellow-players, though not of remarkable 
polish or brilliancy, was not in any sense 
amateurish, The performances had grace 
and spirit, and little else can be asked. 
The conditions under which the works 
were heard, in a small hall, well filled, 
were ideal. Playing alone, Mr. Kirkpat- 
rick again revealed the artistry for which 
he is well known; an enthusiasm for his 
task, an almost impeccable technique and 
a complete identification of himself with 
the music beneath his fingers. The ap- 
plause was in proportion to the high excel- 
lence of the performances. W. 


John Walsh Gives Debut Recital 


John Walsh, baritone. Martin Rich, ac- 
companist. Town Hall, afternoon Oct. 31. 
Arioso from ‘Esther,’ Aria from ‘Floridante’ 


. Handel 

‘An die ferne Geliebte’ song cycle.. Beethoven 
— Aasbawa ewer Geb LOhSN) 069.000 6i5 0 Canes auré 
Memoir de Rosemonde’............... Dupare 
Le AONE i. coved vi sseeacscadesod d’Indy 
SS ae Widor 
Five Poems by Thomas Hardy...... Ireland 

lo Sleep,’ ‘Someone Said unto the Fool’ 

, Tchaikovsky 

RU eee eM es Campbell-Tipton 
A UN sun cbvu idea int vicarretawendcs Ives 


Unhampered by nervousness, Mr. Walsh 
presented his initial program before a New 
rk audience with the self-assurance of 
an experienced singer. The young bari- 
tone, who hails from California, possesses 
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Sarah Gorby 


Ralph Kirkpatrick 


a voice of warm, rich timbre which has 
been caretully, though insutficiently trained. 
The singing on this occasion was musical 
and musicianly and the artist’s grasp of 
style was made evident in his varied selec- 
tions. 

Why debut recitalists place Handel on 
the first of their lists remains an enigma, 
unless they want to put the hard part be- 
hind them. Again the opening airs sut- 
fered from the stiffness of a voice that had 
not found its stride. The Beethoven cycle 
faired better vocally, enabling Mr. Walsh 
to give free rein to his full and resonant 
middle voice. In the French group and in 
the Ireland songs he proved himself able to 
sing occasional good high tones but_ the 
tendency to “cover” the entire register 
made these the exception, and more usually 
he merely touched upon them, or in the 
general direction of them, and then re- 
turned to the more secure middle regtons. 
If Mr. Walsh would give more complete 
support and freedom to his upper voice he 
would eliminate a certain monotony not in 
keeping with his talents which at the first 
hearing seemed well above the = 


Sarah Gorby Makes Debut in Town Hall 
Recital 


Sarah Gorby, billed as a contralto, gave 
a recital of Folk songs of various nations 
in the Town Hall on the evening of Oct. 
30, assisted by Otto Gruenbaum, who 
played groups of piano solos and accom- 
panied the singer. Miss Gorby did full 
justice to the program she offered but her 
type of singing is one that would be more 
appropriate in other surroundings. How- 
ever, a large audience evidently enjoyed 
the recital and applauded with enthusiasm, 


Kitain Plays in Town Hall 


Robert Kitain, violinist; Artur Balsam, 
accompanist; Town Hall, Oct. 31, evening: 


Excerpts from Sonata in E Major...... Bach 
DEE Sheexaiintystsubheeencs<)daeenel Debussy 
XS re Paganini 
EEE a bhurcwh-s 0bosé vxcbetuvensees Veracini-Corti 
DRL. nh ccncensaccoodsabekeanee’ Fiocco 
SE as Gah b 45.6 +6550 > ¥0dne es eke saede seen Falla 
spanish Dance ............. Granados- Thibaud 


Polonaise Brillante, No. 2........ Wieniawski 

A very large, very appreciative audience 
welcomed Mr. Kitain at his recital for 
which he offered a program of interest and 
variety. Beginning in orthodox fashion, 
with Bach, the violinist played the Prelu- 
dio, Loure and Gavotte en Rondeau from 
the E Major Sonata unaccompanied, tak- 
ing the Preludio perhaps at a tempo a trifle 
too fast for tonal safety, but in the Loure, 
often drawing a tone of exceptional purity 
and resonance. The third section was 
tossed off with spirit and grace. 

It was in the Debussy Sonata, however, 
that Mr. Kitain played his best. This is 
veritable Mid-Summer Night's Dream 
Music; puckish, whimsical, often elegant 
with a Gallic grace and inevitably reminis- 
cent of “the quaint mazes in the wanton 
green.” It is astonishing how much color, 
indeed how much of the dramatic, Du- 
bussy can conjure from a violin and piano. 
Mr. Kitain was not oblivious to the airy 
delicacies, the graces that throng the Son- 
ata, and he was, for the duration of the 
piece, the Oberon of his instrument. His 
playing was vivacious without being kit- 
tenish and animated without being exu- 
berant. Music of rare and subtle fantasy, 





Robert Kitain 


John Walsh 


Mr. Kitain played it with delicacy, re- 
straint, often a loveliness of touch, and 
sympathetic humor. To follow this with 
the Paganini Concerto, was gingerbread 
after caviare. 

Mr. Balsam’s accompaniments were of a 
high order, and both artists were received 
throughout the evening with acclaim. W. 


Jan Smeterlin Heard at Town Hall 


Jan Smeterlin, pianist. Town Hall, 
Noy. 1, evening: 

Fantasie in C, Op. 17.....cccccseee Schumann 
Variations on a Theme by Paganini, 

RT rr ee Brahms 
Three Mazurkas: Op. 50, No. 3, Op. 6, No. 


3, Op. 17, No. 4; Two Etudes: A Minor, 
Op. 10, No. 2, F Minor, Op. 25, No. 2; 
Scherzo in E Major, Op. 54.......... Chopin 
i, Serr ce Debussy 
Intermezzo from ‘Carmen’, Act 3 
Bizet-Smeterlin 
*Agtiot’a Lite’ ciicvccadececs Strauss-Godowsky 


That Mr. Smeterlin has gained a large 
following in this city was again attested by 
the large audience that attended his 
first recital of the season. And that audience 
was in the mood throughout the evening 
to express its pleasurable reaction to his 
playing in a demonstrative fashion. 

The Polish pianist achieved his most 
impressive manifestations of pianistic art 
in the three Chopin mazurkas, which were 
played with a delectable rhythmic lilt and 
a charm of sensitive nuance that made 
them outstandingly vivid musically, and in 
the Paganini-Brahms Variations, of which 
he played twenty-one in all, thirteen from 
the first book and eight from Book 2. These 
were encompassed with consummate skill 
and with due discrimination of mood, one 
of the most delicately etched in the more 
tenderly musical vein being No. 11 of the 
first book, the Andante in A, while, if 
some of the others were not made as ex- 
citing as is conceivable, the thirteenth of 
the same book, with its passages of glis- 
sando octaves was flipped off with the ut- 
most nonchalance, evoked such an uproar 
of applause that the pianist had to rise and 
bow before being permitted to proceed. 

In the Schumann Fantasie the last move- 
ment was the most happily conceived and 
most persuasively projected. The first 
movement was too spasmodic in treatment, 
while little of the majestic and triumphal 
spirit of the second was suggested. Of the 
Chopin etudes played the A Minor was a 
straightforward demonstration of cleancut 
finger fluency; the F Minor, on its part, 
was invested with more musical significance 
and color, albeit the left hand was not 
always in step rhythmically. The pianist’s 
own appropriately simple arrangement of 
the flute melody in the third act of ‘Carmen’ 
was played with charming effect, and in 
Godowsky’s elaborate transcription of 
Strauss’s ‘Artist’s Life’ waltzes imposingly 
brilliant climaxes were developed, although, 
on the other hand, the inherent Viennese 
grace of the music was not fully realized. 
de audience remained for extras at the 
end. , 


Doris Trotman Makes Debut 


Doris Trotman, a young Negro soprano, 
who recently won a city-wide contest 
sponsored by the Music Week Association, 
gave her first recital in the Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall on the afternoon of Oct. 
20. Miss Trotman, who is said to be only 
fifteen years old, has a soprano voice of 
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Jan Smeterlin Viola Wasterlain 


good quality which she uses with some 
deftness. The program was one which 
would have taxed the abilities of a well- 
seasoned artist and that the young singer 
negotiated it as well as she did, is to her 
credit. Spirituals were given with natural- 
ness and Campion’s ‘When to Her Lute’ 
was charming, as was Wolf's beautiful 
‘Verborgenheit.’ Miss Trotman’s progress 
will bear watching. David Stimer was at 
the piano. N. 


Viola Wasterlain Gives Second 
New York Recital 
Viola Wasterlain, violinist; Laszlo Bar- 
tal, accompanist. Town Hall, Nov. 2, after- 
noon: 
Preludio and Gavotte from VI Sonata 


Bach- Kreisler 


"| ae Corelli- Thomson 


eee TO. Oe, cnessdeoncns tease ... Strauss 
"REE Sead wotetcetaeen Albéniz- Kreisler 
eS Pn ee a Gardner 


First performance f 
Intermezzo and Rondo..... Gretry-Wasterlain 
First performance of this arrangement 


‘Spimming Song’ severecscsceseses Popper- Auer 


Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso 
Saint-Saéns 


Miss Wasterlain’s second New York re- 
cital was strongly corroborative of her first, 
three years ago, which called attention to 
her as one of the most gifted women play- 
ers of the day. Beginning with an admi- 
rable stance, free of unnecessary bendings 
and swayings, her equipment brought to 
bear the virtues of the old Belgian school, 
with all that this implies in poise and surety 
and freedom from exaggeration of senti- 
mental effects. Her intervals were exact, 
with no sliding or slurring. Her style had 
a classical repose, but her playing abounded 
in energy and tonal vitality. 

These last two qualities were rather 
overstressed in the Bach-Kreisler Preludio 
and Gavotte, where brightness of the tone 
tended toward an excess of edge in a per- 
formance that otherwise was technically 
commanding. The Corelli-Thomson sonata 
is long and offers many pitfalls, but the 
recitalist contrived to sustain the interest 
and achieved with distinction the four diffi- 
cult movements, particularly the tricky 
variations of the Ciacona. With Mr. Bar- 
tal’s altogether artistic collaboration, the 
violinist placed to her credit a smooth and 
very expressive performance of the Strauss 
sonata, a little too serene, perhaps, in the 
impulsive first movement, but of unusual 
charm of tone in the Intermezzo. 

Among the smaller works of the fourth 
group, all delightfully played, Gardner’s 
expertly written ‘Coquetterie’ stood out for 
its whimsical appeal, but the gem of all 
was the recitalist’s own arrangement of an 
Intermezzo and Rondo from Grétry’s ‘La 
Rosiére Républicaine’, which proved to be 
an enchanting restoration and probably will 
be in demand among Miss Wasterlain’s 
contemporaries forthwith. The Saint-Saéns 
warhorse provided a brilliant conclusion 
for a recital of high merit, in which an 
exceptional technical equipment was put 
to expressive use with marked success. 


Eugene Gash Gives Second Recital 

Eugene Gash, the young Negro pianist 
hailing from Denver, who gave his first 
recital early last month, was heard again 
in the Town Hall on the evening of Oct. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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to sing the part of Radames, the last 
minute importation of Frederick Jagel 
saved the performance and gave it the 
benefit of his skill and experience. He 
gave an exceptionally fine performance, 
both vocally and histrionically, Elisabeth 
Rethberg surpassed all her previous per- 
formances, and in addition to glorious sing- 
ing gave us adequate acting. 

Suzanne Sten’s Ammneris was new, 
uniquely costumed and well acted. Vocally, 
she was less resplendent. Her voice was 
heard to much better advantage in previous 
roles, notably that of Ulrica in ‘The 
Masked Ball.’ Mr. Weede’s Amonasro and 
Mr. Pinza’s Ramfis were equally impres- 
sive and Lorenzo Alvary, Paul Walti and 
Olive Ponitz were competent in lesser 
parts. 

Agnini’s stage direction and settings plus 
tremendously effective costumes made the 
performance the most glamorous and color- 
ful spectacle of any year. His handling of 
the temple and triumphal scenes were bril- 
liant examples of ensemble staging, an 
ensemble to which the San Francisco Opera 

3allet added immeasurably in beauty, move- 
ment, and dance. Prominent in the trium- 
phal scene were Janet Reed and Lew 
Christensen. William Christensen’s chore- 
ography was no less notable than the excel- 
lence of the dancers. The chorus was at 
its best. 

The stage band played from memory— 
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Opera Closes 





Josephine Rossi 
Gennaro Papi 


and accurately! without horn-rimmed spec- 


tacles or music-bedecked instruments to 
spoil the picture! Mr, Papi conducted, for 
the most part, excellently. 

‘Manon’ ended the regular subscription 
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Gaetano Merola 


series on Nov. 2, with Bidu Say4o giving 
her incomparably lovely portrayal of the 
title role and Tito Schipa making his only 
appearance of the season as Chevalier des 
Grieux. Outstanding in the supporting 
cast were John Brownlee as _ Lescaut, 
George Cehanovsky as De Bretigny, and 
Alessio de Paolis as Morfontaine. Lorenzo 
Alvary, Margaret Ritter, Robert Ballagh 
and Stanley Noonan filled lesser roles 
acceptably. 

Mr. Merola was in the pit as the season 
ended, and orchestra and chorus responded 
admirably. The settings were unduly shabby 
in two acts, but good in the first and last. 
The only faux pas on the part of the cur- 
tain operator occurred on the last night 
when the curtain fell prematurely on the 
last act—to the consternation of the singers ! 

‘Carmen’ was repeated for the popular 
series audience on Nov. 3 by the same cast 
previously seen. The quality of the per- 
formance was distinctly better. 

A matinee audience of school children on 
Nov. 2 saw George Stinson as Radames 
in ‘Aida’, an experience denied the regular 
opera patrons several nights before. The 
erstwhile policeman gave a creditable per- 
formance, especially for one so inex- 
perienced. He brought much dramatic 
forcefulness as well as beautiful tone quality 
to his singing. 

No resume of the season can be complete 
without further mention of the work of 
new artists, especially that of Margit Bokor 
who was making her American debut as 
Sophie in ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ and then 
gave a series of outstanding performances 
in the ingenue roles in the season’s reper- 
toire. 

Miss Bokor’s voice, although of beautiful 
quality in the middle register, is not so 
remarkable in itself as it is in its relation- 
ship to the roles she assumed. Its quality 
always seemed to fit the part. Miss Bokor 
is an excellent actress with a delightful 
personality, and her presence added dra- 
matic as well as musical merit to each 
opera in which she appeared. 

Risé Stevens who shared with Lotte 
Lehmann first honors in ‘Der Rosen- 
kavalier’ and the other artists who were 
making first appearances on the Coast have 
previously been heard in the east. The 
possible exception is Elsa Zebranska, who 
did admirable work in ‘Don Giovanni’ and 
sang the Amneris for the school children’s 
matinee somewhat less impressively. 

To Gaetano Merola, Gennaro Papi and 
Erich Leinsdorf go the thanks of San 
Francisco operagoers for what was un- 
questionably one of the most interesting 
seasons—in so far as artists and repertoire 
were concerned—in the history of San 
Francisco opera. Maryory M. FIsHER 





John Carter to Tour Pacific Coast 


John Carter, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, will sing in recital on the 
Pacific Coast early in 1941. On Feb. 17 
he will appear in Eureka, Calif. 





NEW SERIES PLANNED 
BY ST. LOUIS OPERA 


Halasz to Direct New Season 
in April—Dorothy Maynor 
Opens Recital Season 


St. Louis, Nov. 5.—Walter W. Head, 
president of the St. Louis Grand Opera 
Association, has announced that plans 
are going ahead for a season of three or 
four operas in April, 1941, under the di- 
rection of Laszlo Halasz. No operas or 
casts have been announced, but it is un- 
derstood that there may be a repetition 
of one of the previous presentations, 
probably ’Carmen’. A major portion of 
the local chorus recently went to Ha- 
vana, Cuba, to participate in a Fall 
season produced there by Mr. Halasz. 





Soprano Welcomed 


The 1940-1941 musical season was 
most auspiciously opened on Oct. 18, 
with a song recital by Dorothy Maynor, 
soprano, as the first offering on the 
Principia Concert and Lecture Course. 
Howard Hall was filled to capacity to 
hear this most talented artist in her 
debut appearance here. The anticipation 
of hearing a magnificent evening of 
song, was more than realized in a pro- 
gram that sufficiently emphasized her 
versatility. Her program consisted of 
several works by the old masters, a 
group of Beethoven and Schubert songs, 
followed by selections in French by 
Franck, Bizet and Debussy. Negro 
Spirituals came in for their share (with 
several encores) and the closing group 
contained four songs by Greig. She was 
most ably accompanied by Arpad San- 
dor, who joined in acknowledging an 
ovation. She was very gracious in add- 
ing many extras. 


HERBERT W. Cost 
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NFMC SENIOR DAY 
HELD IN WORCESTER 


General Council Brings Talks 
by Chairmen of Departments 
of National Federation 
Worcester, Mass., Nov. 5.—For 
the first time in the history of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Music 


Clubs, the sixth district held a senior 
Day in the Hotel Bancroft in this city 








Chairman of 


General 
Senior Day 


Mrs. Arthur Cone, 


on Oct. 28. Mrs. Arthur Cone, exten- 
sion chairman of the federation was 
general chairman and Mrs. Antoinette 
Green Shepard local chairman, Since 
there was no precedent by which to be 
guided, Mrs. Cone was obliged to work 
out the details from the beginning, 
with the co-operation of Mrs. Shepard. 

Following registration at 9:30, came 
the general morning session which 
reached its climax with the General 
Council, at which Mrs. Cone presided 
and which included five-minute talks by 
the chairmen of the vital departments 
of the federation, the first of which was 
Mrs. Robt. Weer, speaking on ‘Broad- 
casts’ followed by ‘Choral’, Leland Ar- 
nold; ‘Opera’, Emilia Ippolito; “Young 
Artists’, Ethel Damon Clark; ‘Manu- 
scripts’, Paul Hastings Allen; ‘Public- 
ity’, Mrs. Lawrence E. Baer and ‘Na- 
tional Junior Competitive Festivals’, 
Mrs, Phyllis Lations Hanson. There 
were opportunities for general discus- 
sion and questions were invited, to be 
answered by the person present best 
equipped to give the most helpful ad- 
vice. Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, na- 
tional president was guest of the coun- 
cil giving each person the benefit of her 
knowledge and experience. It was de- 
clared by the large group in attendance 
to have been one of the most satis- 
factory meetings ever held by the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation. 


Many Addresses Made 


Following luncheon, the afternoon 
session was given over to a stirring 
address by Mrs. Ober and an informa- 
tive talk by Walter Howe on ‘The Prob- 
ms of a Conductor’. Music was lib- 
rally interspersed between the address- 
. The afternoon session adjourned 
about 4:30 and at 6:00 the schedule 
illed for a reception to national and 
State officers followed by a banquet 
at 7:00, at which the speakers were 
Mrs. Ober and the Rev. Vivian T. 


~ 





Pomeroy, pastor of the Unitarian 
Church in Milton, Mass. Mrs. Ober, 
in her address, again stressed loyalty 
to music, regardless of race or creed 
and Dr. Pomeroy asserted that next to 
Christianity, music was the most needed 
element in the world to preserve hu- 
manity’s balance and sanity. An elabo- 
rate musical program was presented 
by the Silberberg Quartet, the Mendels- 
sohn Chorus of Lynn, the Fall River 
Music Club, the Bel Canto Choral 
Group of Boston, Music Lovers’ Club 
of Shrewsbury, Framingham Music 
Club, Needham Musical Club, Rollstone 
Church Choir of Fitchburg, and the 
Major Music Club of Boston, The final 
musical item was a massed chorus of 
200 voices from these clubs, under the 
baton of Leland Arnold, accompanied 
by Mrs. Antoinette Green Shepard, 
which gave an extremely impressive 
performance of ‘Onward Ye Peoples’ 
by Silbelius. 

To Mrs. Arthur Cone, whose entire 
summer has been given over to working 
out the details which should make this 
first senior day a success, and to her 
co-worker, Mrs. Shepard belongs the 
credit for the success of the Senior 
Day. GRACE May STUTSMAN 


PORTSMOUTH HOST 
TO NFMC MEETING 


Seventh Biennial Convention 
Held for First Time in 
New Hampshire 


PortsmMoutTH, N. H., Nov. 5.—The 
seventh biennial convention of the Ply- 
mouth district of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs was held in the 
Middle Street Baptist Church Oct. 25 to 
26. This is the first time in the history 
of the federation that the Plymouth dis- 
trict convention has been held in New 
Hampshire. 

The entire day of Oct. 25, was taken 
over by the senior division of the dis- 
trict, with business meetings, confer- 
ences and the usual rountine of such a 
convention, interspersed with music, 
both vocal and instrumental, the high- 
lights of the musical portion of the 
day being the concert in the afternoon 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, and in the 
evening the Federation concert, which 
drew talent from New Hampshire, 
Maine and Rhode Island. 

Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, president 
of the National Federation was the 
principal speaker at the banquet which 
preceded the evening concert. Her talk 
was highly inspirational, stressing in 
particular the “loyalty” crusade of the 
National Federation, loyalty to music 
everywhere, even of countries antago- 
nistic to each other, since music is 
greater than persons, places, countries 
or even the people who originate it. 

Saturday, Oct. 26, was given over to 
the Junior Program, Elizabeth Stearns, 
hostess, and to the Student Division, 
Mrs. Chester A. Moody, hostess. Stu- 
dents from Maine, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts offered 
the musical portions of the programs 
for the day, which also included short 
addresses by the various state counse- 
lors and student advisers. Mrs. Martha 
Bucklin from Rutland represented the 
state of Vermont, her address being on 
‘Singing for Fun’. 

Mrs. Ober again brought greetings 
to the young people and their counse- 
lors and with the assembly singing 
‘Hymn of Nations’ by McWhood, the 
convention adjourned. 

Grace May STuTSMAN 
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GOOD NEIGHBORS 
ACROSS THE 
BORDER 


From the Left Are: Lans- 
ing Hatfield, Baritone, 
Who Opened the Con- 
servatory Club Concert 
Series in Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, on 
Oct. 16; Mrs. Carl 
Niderost, Amos Allen, 
Accompanist; and Carl 
Niderost, Mayor of Saska- 
toon. Other Artists Who 
Will Appear on the Series 
Are: Enya Gonzales, So- 
prano; Reginald Stewart, 
Pianist; and Orrea Pernel, 
Violinist 


KANSAS CITY HEARS 
ARTISTS IN RECITAL 


Wictor Labunski, Giles and Love- 
see and Verhines Are Heard 
—Musicale Held 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 5.—Wictor 
Labunski, head of the piano department 
of the Kansas City Conservatory, was 
presented in his annual recital on Oct. 
25, at Atkins Auditorium. Works of 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Medtner and 
Scriabin were performed with a high 
degree of virtuosity. Particular interest 
centered in a first performance of Dr. 
Labunski’s composition, Variations on 
an Original Theme. Extra works were 
granted in response to insistent ap- 
plause. 

Gayle 





Giles, mezzo-soprano, and 
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George Lovesee, lyric tenor, were heard 
in wisely chosen solo and ensemble 
works of song literature, at the Center 
on Oct. 14. For the recital, which was 
a farewell one, before departure for 
residence in New York, the artists had 
the assistance of Pearl Roemer-Kelly, 
at the piano. 


Lieurance Works Played 

Compositions of Thurlow Lieurance, 
with the composer conducting, were 
performed by the Minisa Symphony of 
the School of Fine Arts, University of 
Wichita, the outstanding musical event 
offered delegates of the Protestant Epis- 
copal convention, at Municipal Audito- 
rium on Oct. 19. Authentic Indian 
dances were skillfully executed by mem- 
bers of the Kickapoo and Kiowa tribes. 
Assisting soloists were Edna Woolley 
Lieurance, soprano, and Beatrice San- 
ford Pease, violinist. 

The annual Autumn reception and 
musicale of the Kansas City Musical 
Club was held at Eperson Hall on Oct. 
7. Mrs. Spencer A. Gard is president 
and Mrs. Celsus P. Moss, chairman of 
social affairs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Haskell pre- 
sented Wictor Labunski on Oct. 6 in 
a program of compositions by Chopin 
and Paderewski, the event given in 
honor of Paderewski’s eightieth birth- 
day. 

Dean Allen Verhines, pianist, from 
the studio of Virginia Tisdale Stroud, 
was heard in recital at the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery on Oct. 27. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





Muriel Dickson Sings at Ward-Belmont 

After a series of special appearances 
for British War Relief, Muriel Dick- 
son, Metropolitan Opera _ soprano, 
opened her regular recital tour at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on Oct. 24, inaugurating 
the music season at Ward-Belmont Col- 
lege. Miss Dickson sang in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., on Oct. 29, at Toronto on 
Oct. 31, and at London, Ont., on Nov. 
1, the last two engagements in joint re- 
cital with Lansing Hatfield, baritone. 
Miss Dickson is touring under the di- 
rection of the Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau. 





Enters Opens Fall Tour 

Angna Enters, the dance mime, who 
spent the Summer in Hollywood, where 
she was art consultant for several mo- 
tion pictures, opens her Fall tour in 
Salt Lake City, on Nov. 8. En route 
to New York, where she will appear 
in December, she will dance in Minne- 
apolis, Fargo, Chicago, Toronto, Roch- 
ester, Philadelphia and Worcester. 


SEATTLE WELCOMES 
VISITING RECITALISTS 


Josef Hofmann, Helen Traubel 
and Jussi Bjérling Heard— 
Lyric Theater Re-Opens 

SEATTLE, Nov. 5.—Cecilia Schultz 
ushered in the new greater Artist Series 
with a piano recital by Josef Hofmann 
on Oct. 10, who retains his extraordi- 
nary power and brilliance. The pro- 
gram included music by Chopin, Gluck- 
Saint-Saéns and in addition Schu- 
mann’s Sonata Op. 14; Vecchio Minu- 
etto by Sgambati; Scriabin’s ‘Danse 
Languide’, ‘Dance Rustique’ by Ganz 
and a stunning performance of the Liszt 
Rhapsody, No. 12. Three encores were 
played at the insistent demand of the 
audience. 

An unforgettable experience was the 
first local appearance of Helen Traubel 
on Oct. 25, the second event of the 
Greater Artist Series. Mme. Traubel 
was in magnificent voice, and every 
appearance was a signal for applause. 
Not in a very long time has Seattle 
heard such splendid diction, phrasing 
and expert vocalism. Here is a voice, 
which through the consummate artistry 
of the singer, lends itself to every type 
of song. The program included three 
Beethoven songs, Negro  Spirituals 
arias, a group of German Lieder, and 
the modern songs. ‘Sea shell’, Engel; 
‘A memory’, Fairchild; and ‘Blow, blow, 
ye winter winds’, by Ilgenfritz. She 
was generous with encores, adding no 
less than seven songs to the program. 
Coenraad Bos, in addition to excellent 
accompaniments, played two piano solos 
and an encore. 


Platoff Cossacks Return 

Cecilia Schultz also brought the Pla- 
toff Don Cossacks to the Moore The- 
ater in a return engagement on Oct. 18. 
The chorus sang a variety of works, 
ranging from reverent religious music, 
to the irresistible rhythm of the mili- 
tary and popular songs of its native 
land. 

The Lyric Theatre, Ernst Gebert, 
director, opened its second season with 
a revival of the Strauss opera, ‘Die 
Fledermaus’. Two changes in the cast 
were made for this performance: Mar- 
jorie Radovan sang the part of Rosa- 
linde, and Charles Sherwood, Alfred. 
The action was brisk and deliciously 
funny, with attractive stage settings, 
and the singing, on the whole was very 
creditable. Rehearsals are in progress 
for Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute’, which will 
open on Dec. 3. 

Jussi Bjérling, Swedish tenor, was 
presented at the Civic Auditorium in a 
benefit performance for the Seattle Milk 
Fund on Oct. 22. A large audience, pre- 
dominantly Scandinavian, greeted the 
singer. The high lights were the arias 
‘Che gelida manina’ by Puccini, and 
‘Salut demeure’ from ‘Faust’, and very 
effective singing of Sjoberg’s ‘Visions’ 
and Sibelius’s ‘Black Roses’. Several 
encores, one a Swedish patriotic song, 
were received with great applause. The 
accompaniments of Harry Ebert were 
outstanding. Nan D. Bronson 








Mary Craig Heard In Concert 

Mary Craig, concert and operatic so- 
prano, was the featured guest artist at 
the recent celebration of the centennial 
of the founding of the John Street 
Methodist Chuch of New York. The 
occasion was also in honor of the grant- 
ing of the first diploma at Wesleyan 
College in 1840 from which institution 





the singer is a graduate and the recip- 
ient of two degrees. Many college 
alumni attended this service. Miss Craig 
sang two groups of songs and arias 
such as were musically in vogue in 
1840. 


SMETERLIN GIVES 
CINCINNATI RECITAL 


Pianist Welcomed as First of 
Artist Series—Swarthout 
and Martini Sing 

CincINNATI, Nov. 5.—Jan Smeter- 
lin, Polish pianist, was the first recital- 
ist to be heard in the current Artist 
Series at Taft Auditorium on Oct. 24. 
Mr. Smeterlin came to Cincinnati to fill 
the engagement which should have been 
Vladimir Horowitz’s, who is incapaci- 
tated. 

From the first note of the Schumann 
Phantasie in C, Op. 17, to the final note 
of the Godowsky arrangement of 
Strauss’s ‘Artist’s Life’, one realized the 
intelligence of the interpretations, the 
infinite appreciation for the simplest or 
the most difficult phrases. Between these 
two works, the soloist played the tre- 
mendously difficult Brahms Variations 
on a Theme by Paganini exquisitely. 
The Chopin Group, which included three 
Mazurkas, Op. 50, No. 3, Op. 6, No. 3, 
Op. 17, No. 4; two Etudes and a 
Scherzo, Op. 54 in E; was played with 
excellent finesse. The last group in- 
cluded Debussy’s ‘Poissons d’or’, his 
own arrangement of the Intermezzo 
from the third act of ‘Carmen’ and the 
previously mentioned Strauss. 

A duo-recital by Gladys Swarthout, 
soprano, and Nino Martini, tenor, was 
given in Music Hall on Oct. 17. Each 
artist was heard in operatic arias, as 
well as in groups of songs. Miss Swarth- 
out sang ‘Connais tu le pays’, from 
‘Mignon’, while Mr. Martini offered 
‘Che gelida manina’ from ‘La Bohéme’. 
Together they sang the old favorite 
‘Ai nostri monti’ from ‘Il Trovatore’. 
Miss Swarthout displayed a wealth of 
artistic talent in her interpretations of 
three songs of the Auvergne by J. Can- 
teloube, ‘El Majo Discreto’ of Grana- 
dos, and ‘Romance de Solita’ by Pitta- 
luga. 

Mr. Martini exhibited an excellent 
voice competently employed in the group 
of songs which included works of Don- 
audy, Carissimi, Handel and Mattei. 
There was also a miscellaneous group of 
songs by each of the artists, whose ac- 
companists were Stewart Wille for Miss 
Swarthout and Miguel Sandoval for Mr. 
Martini. 











VALERIA ADLER 





Egon Petri Begins Tour Activities 

Egon Petri, pianist, marked the be- 
ginning of his tour by presiding over 
the piano seminar of the Institute ar- 
ranged by the Griffith Music Founda- 
tion of Newark, N. J., under the title, 
“Music in a War-Torn World’ on Oct. 
8. In October he appeared in Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, Virginia and 
New York. He will appear with the 
New Friends of Music Orchestra on 
Nov. 17 in the first event of the YMHA 
Artist Series. In early November he 
was to visit Georgia, New Hampshire 
and Vermont, appearing in Illinois and 
Wisconsin the latter part of the month. 
He will make six New York appear- 
ances, and his engagements with or- 
chestras include those with the Cleve- 
land, Montreal and New Jersey Sym- 
phonies and the Orchestra of the New 
Friends. 
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19. The impression made by the young 
artist's second appearance strengthened 
that of the first, that he has undoubted 
talent which, as yet, has not been brought 
to full maturity. In works demanding deli- 
cacy rather than volume, he was at his 
best, and pieces not requiring great spir- 
itual insight were more satisfactory. The 
‘Appassionata’ Sonata of Beethoven had its 
good moments, as well as less satisfactory 
ones. Sonatas by Scarlatti were nicely 
given and the Chopin F Minor Etude was 
worth while. N. 


Sergei Radamsky Sings Folk Songs 
of Russia 


Sergei Radamsky, tenor, with Gregory 
Ashman at the piano, gave the first of a 
series of three recitals in the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on the evening of 
Oct. 21. 

Mr. Radamsky’s voice is an authentic 
tenor but best in its middle register. In its 
higher reaches, a tendency to sing “open” 
mars the otherwise good quality. This, 
however, was used to good effect in a 
number of his songs. 

While the wisdom of an entire program 
of this sort is open to question, the 
audience, which filled the small hall, was 
obviously interested and applauded long 
and loudly. Besides Folk songs from un- 
named sources, Mr. Radamsky sang popu- 
lar songs by Novikov, Schecter, Kompa- 
neetz and Knipper, and arrangements by 
Mossoloff, Gliére, Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Sheppard. D. 


Gordon Davis Presents Song Program 


Gordon Davis, tenor, assisted by Hans 
Heidemann and Herbert Goode, who played 
two-piano accompaniments, gave a song re- 
cital in Steinway Hall on the evening of 
Oct. 21. While not possessed of an organ 
of great volume, Mr. Davis’s singing was 
pleasing, his diction good and his inter- 
pretative sense above the average. Two 
unusual Loewe ballads were well done and 
Schubert’s ‘Auf dem Wasser zu Singen,’ 
not an easy song, was given with excellent 
legato and agreeable tone. Original songs 
and arrangements by the two accompanists 
figured in the list. N. 


Charles Myers Makes New York Debut 


Charles Myers, a young Colorado pian- 
ist, made his local debut in recital at Town 
Hall on the afternoon of October 22, when 
his program consisted of a_ transcribed 
Handel Suite, No. 16, the Andante with 
Variations from Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
26, César Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue, ‘The White Peacock’ by Griffes, 
Debussy’s Prelude in A Minor, ‘La ter- 
rasse des audiences au clair de lune’, ‘Re- 
flets dans l’eau’ and Toccata, the ‘Segui- 
dilla’ by Albeniz, Mompou’s ‘Canco i 
dansa’, No. 4, Turina’s ‘Sacro-Monte’ and 
the ‘Recuerdos’ of Grovlez. 

There was marked musical sensitiveness, 
as well as good taste, in the serious young 
recitalist’s response to all of these com- 
positions, and at all times his tone was of 
an ingratiating quality. Its character, 
however, was more especially adapted to 
such Impressionistic works as the Griffes 
‘White Peacock’ and Debussy’s ‘La ter- 
rasse des audiences’, which were notably 
atmospheric and satisfying and, in conse- 
quence, two of the outstanding perform- 
ances of the afternoon. Uniformity of 
tonal approach to everything undertaken 
and insufficient differentiation of style, 
along with a general lack of virility and 
fire, made for a measure of monotony in 
the general effects of the recital. The audi- 
ence was cordial in its response. ei 


‘Figaro’ in Modern Dress Given by 
Nine O’Clock Opera 


A novelty which caught the fancy of a 
Town Hall audience at its first presenta- 
tion was the Nine O’clock Opera’s produc- 
tion of Mozart’s ‘Marriage of Figaro’ in 
an abridged, modern dress version on the 
evening of Oct. 22. Using only curtains and 
a few pieces of stylized furniture as an 


impressionistic suggestion for scenery, 
rather in the manner of the theatre pro- 
duction, “Our Town’, the seven talented 
young members of the cast, graduates of 
the Juilliard School of Music, gave a 
sparkling and smooth performance both 
by virtue of music and characterization. 

Audiences accustomed to full operatic 
presentation of the Mozart score and 
libretto may have missed, by reason of 
the deletion of the roles of Don Bartolo 
and Marzellina, certain implications of 
the plot and the musical scenes which are 
involved. But what remained was enough 
for a full and pleasurable evening. The 
plot was held together by a _ narrator, 
whose remarks, wickedly witty, suave and 
sophisticated, set each scene and made the 
audience a party to the fun. These com- 
ments were written and spoken by David 
Otto, and were no small achievement in 
themselves. Garbed in full evening dress 
for this role, as were Figaro and the 
Count, Mr. Otto added an apron and a 
flower pot for the role of the gardener, 
Antonio, which he sang very well. A fur- 
ther suggestion of costume was Cheru- 
bino’s uniform, which might better have 
retained the foundation of evening dress 
clothes to keep the production entirely con- 
gruous. Don Basilio’s clerical collar, how- 
ever, was in the picture. 

Vocally, John Tyers’s Figaro deserved 
first honors. This young man displayed 
a voice of quality and a personable and 
original style both in music and acting. 
Though there were some flaws in the other 
voices, a constraint here and there, an oc- 
casional tremolo, the general impression 
was of well-trained and pleasing vocalism. 
Gertrude Gibson was a dignified and af- 
fecting Countess; Vera Weikel a charm- 
ingly boyish and impetuous Cherubino ; 
Helen Van Loon, an impish and sprightly 
Susanna; John McCrae, a _ handsome 
Count; Robert Stuart, a comic Basilio. 

‘Figaro’ has been done in English be- 
fore, but the readable and credible trans- 
lation and the practically perfect diction 
of the young people made this an unusually 
understandable account of the complica- 
tions of the libretto. The translation from 
orchestra to two pianos was nicely accom- 
plished also, aided by the expert playing 
by Ethelyn Dryden and Milford Snell. 
That the production, designed primarily 
for college and university consumption, has 
its appeal also for a metropolitan concert 
audience, was demonstrated beyond doubt 
at this premiere. 


Marie Power and Miguel Muioz 
Give Joint Program 

Marie Powers, contralto, and Miguel 
Mufioz, bass-baritone, were heard in a 
joint recital in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 24, with Robert Payson Hill 
at the piano. Miss Power has been heard 
with the Hippodrome Opera, but this was 
Mr. Mujfioz’s debut. 

The contralto’s voice is one of apparent 
natural beauty though not invariably pro- 
duced with the art necessary to bring this 
beauty to full fruition. There were notice- 
able moments where better breath support 
would have been desirable and the place- 
ment in upper tones was not invariably 
felicitous. Her intentions, however, were 
artistic. Perhaps her field is opera rather 
than recital. Haydn’s ‘The Spirit Song’ 
was effectively sung, but ‘Che Faro’ from 
Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’ suffered from a too-speedy 
tempo and from a French text. Songs by 
Brahms were well done. 

Mr. Mujfioz did not seem altogether pre- 
pared for the ordeal of a debut, though 
his voice is a pleasing one. He was not 
entirely fortunate, either, in his choice of 
works. 


Viola Sonata by Brunswick Played at 
Second New Friends Concert 
New Friends of Music, Inc. Budapest 
String Quartet: Joseph Roisman and 
Alexander Schneider, violins; Boris Kroyt, 
viola; Mischa Schneider, ’cello. Marcel 
Dick, viola. Jesus Maria Sanroma, piano. 

Town Hall, Oct. 27, — 
Quartet in A Minor, Op. 29.......... Schubert 


Sonata for Viola Solo........ ee Brunswick 
Quintet for Piano and Strings..Ernest Bloch 


Once again, at this second New Friends 
of Music concert, the new plan of includ- 
ing contemporary works in the 


series 
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proved to have increased greatly their in- 
terest. Opportunities to hear Ernest Bloch’s 
fascinating Quintet for piano and strings 
are still lamentably infrequent, and it is 
just the function of such an organization 
as the New Friends to make such works 
better known to a large public. Fortunate 
indeed are composers to have such mu- 
sicians as the members of the Budapest 
Quartet and Mr. Sanroma to accomplish 
this task. Bloch is one of the outstanding 
composers of modern times and a per- 
formance such as this one is a major 
musical event. 

Sonatas for stringed instruments alone 
are a perilous undertaking for any com- 
poser. Even Bach is not always at his 
best in his violin and ’cello compositions 
in this form. Mr. Brunswick is decidedly 
not at his best in the Sonata for viola 
alone heard on this occasion. The work is 
in four movements, prelude, toccata, air 
and finale. It goes through its paces duti- 
fully but scarcely to great musical effect. 
Mr. Dick is an accomplished artist and 
he did all that there was to do for the 
sonata. The Budapest Quartet played Schu- 
bert’s A Minor Quartet with that beauty 
of tone, balance and fine taste which one 
has come to accept from them almost as 
a matter of course. It has few peers in 
the world of chamber music. Ss. 


Busch Quartet Begins Concert Series 


Busch String Quartet: Adolf Busch, 
Gosta Andreasson, Karl Doktor and Her- 
mann Busch. Assisting Artist: Francesco 
von Mendelssohn, ’cellist. McMillin Thea- 
ter, Columbia University. Oct. 28, evening : 

Quartet in D Minor, Op. 76, No. 26...Haydn 

Quartet in F Minor, Op. 95........ Beethoven 

Quintet, with two ’cellos, in C, Op. 163 

Schubert 

This concert was the first of a series of 
eight to be given by the Busch Quartet for 
Barnard College as a gift from an anony- 
mous donor. The auditorium was crowded 
and the playing of Adolf Busch and his 
fellow-artists was received with warm ap- 
plause. 

A certain constraint, in excess of that 
imposed by classic style, was noticeable in 
the performance of the Haydn work but in 
the Beethoven quartet the players evinced 
greater freedom, as well as warmth, and 
with the Schubert quintet they reached an 
apotheosis of finely balanced, beautifully 
blended and richly seasoned ensemble play- 
ing. In this Mr. Mendelssohn’s artistic 
collaboration as the additional ’cellist was 
perfectly adjusted to the ensemble scheme 
of his confréres. The opening and closing 
movements of the Beethoven quartet were 
two of the outstanding performances pre- 
ceding the Schubert work. The artists 
may have felt somewhat handicapped at 
the outset by the poor acoustics of the hall, 
a defect that might be remedied by the 
removal of the banks of heavy curtains on 
the stage. 


Elma Fairweather Inaugurates Concert 
Series 


As the first of a series of eight concerts 
sponsored by Mwalimu School, Elma Fair- 
weather, Negro soprano, appeared in Stein- 
way Hall on Oct. 27. The soprano offered 
a highly varied program which included 
arias by Mozart and Puccini and songs 
in Italian, German and English as well as 
a group of Spirituals. The singer’s work 
was commendable and was enjoyed by an 
audience which filled the small hall. Albert 
Fairweather was the accompanist. N. 


Rose Pauly Heard in Town Hall 


Rose Pauly, soprano, Paul Ulanowsky, 
accompanist. Town Hall, evening, Nov. 3 
oe ee ee eer ee Stradella 


‘Gott im Frithling’...................Sehubert 
og Seeks tend ts deeennnes Schumann 
‘Am See’ se peeeeeseetesseseressseeees Schubert 
‘Volsliedenen’ (‘My William’)...... Schumann 
EE os a chece non icadisksdeseabenad Fauré 
‘Aux Bords du Don’.............. Mussorgsky 


EE ere Debussy 


Biblical Song No. 3 and No. 5...... Dvorak 
‘With a Waterlily’. ‘A Swan’............ Grieg 
Ti GIO co cccecc cc ccccosase Granados 
eer SEE nu cys sd pidedenes 440i . Falla 
ee: De MET oo ke cic cwencncesesen Pedrell 
It would have been difficult to depart the 
auditorium of Town Hall before Miss 


Pauly had sung her final encore and re- 
sponded for the last time to her enthusi- 
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astic listeners. This was only the soprano’s 
second Town Hall recital but she came 
before a throng who recognized her art- 
istry and valued it highly. Many were 
undoubtedly familiar with her impressive 
characterizations on the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Some were 
hearing her perhaps for the first time. All 
were taken with her dramatic fire and the 
rich beauty of her 
natural voice. 

To report upon this 
recital is to recount 
the variety of moods 
successfully com- 
municated. The pica- 
yune hypercritic, if 
one such were pres- 
ent, must have felt 
strangely out of 
place. He might have 
argued logically that 
Miss Pauly sang no 
two songs, indeed no 
two phrases, in the 
same maner, He might cavil at the shrill- 
ness of many of the soprano’s top tones, or 
the whiteness of her low tones. He might 
point to overpushed tones that came far 
wide of the pitch. He would be shouted 
down, 

Interpretations like those vouchsafed the 
Schumann ‘Intermezzo’ more than atoned 
for any vocal inconsistencies. It was not, 
however, until the Dvorak Biblical songs 
that the artist’s true value was revealed 
on this occasion. It would be hard to 
chose between these songs, so different in 
mood, The dramatic cry of the first was 
projected in a manner to defy analysis. Its 
effectiveness could only be challenged by 
the serenity of the second. 

The intermission was followed by a suc- 
cession of songs to be remembered for the 
presentation Miss Pauly gave them. There 
were technical flaws in the Grieg songs but 
when the singer brought her equipment 
under control, particularly in mezza-voce 
nassages, they were forgotten, or at least 
forgiven. In the concluding Spanish group 

(Continued on page 35) 
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COMPLETE CAMPAIGN 


Celebrating the Comple- 
tion of the First Civic 
Music Campaign Are 
(Left to Right, Standing): 
Mrs. Margaret McNeill, 
President of Ohio Music 
Teachers Association; 
Herbert S. Nonneman, 
President of the Civic 
Music Association; Mrs. 
Gordon Battelle, Vice- 
President, and (Seated) 
John A. MacMillan, Presi- 
dent of the Dayton 
Chamber of Commerce; 
Murl Springstead of Civic 
Concert Service, and Mrs. 
R. A. Herbruck, President 
of the Great Lakes Dis- 
trict of Federated Music 
Clubs 


Dayton, O., Nov. 4.— The Dayton 
Civic Concert Service recently com- 
pleted its first Civic Music Association 
campaign with a capacity membership 
of almost 3,000. The campaign opened 








with a dinner meeting attended by 300 
workers. The series will bring the Bal- 
let Russe, Gladys Swarthout, Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff, Jan Peerce and the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra. 





WORK BY SHEPHERD PLAYED IN BOSTON 





Composer Conducts Orchestra 
‘in His First Symphony— 
Novelties Performed 


Boston, Nov. 2.—The third pair of 
Friday-Saturday programs by the Bos- 
ton Symphony on Oct. 25-26 were dis- 
tinguished by a first performance of 
Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s most re- 
cent orchestration of his piano piece 
called ‘Cipressi.’ For companion works 
Dr. Koussevitzky offered the Haydn 
Symphony in G, No. 88, Chabrier’s 
‘Bourrée Fantasque’ orchestrated by 
Felix Mottl, and to close, the tone poem 
‘Tod und Verklarung’ by Richard 
Strauss. 

In ‘Cipressi’, Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
has attempted in a tone poem of one 
movement to suggest the region of Flor- 
ence, Italy. It seems to us to be best 
described by the term “Neo-romantic.” 
‘Cipressi’ upon a first hearing impressed 
one as a pleasant musical experience, al- 
though the actual content of the work 
offered no great originality. The com- 
poser was present to share the applause 
following a carefully wrought and sym- 
pathetic performance by Dr. Kousse- 
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vitzky and the orchestra. 

Chabrier’s ‘Bourrée Fantasque’ in or- 
chestral version seemed to fall sort of 
the standards of a formal symphonic 
concert, notwithstanding the brilliant 
performance accorded it by Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky. As to the last item on the pro- 
gram, whatever may be the final de- 
cision (if such is ever reached) on the 
value of ‘Tod und Verklarung’, it is un- 
deniable that Dr. Koussevitzky and his 
forces give a thoroughly thrilling per- 
formance. It is probable, however, that 
of this entire program, the most lasting 
impression will be that of the masterly 
publication of the Haydn Symphony. 
This, at least, is music about which 
there can be no doubt; music which 
wears and for which this listener was 
grateful. 

The programs of Nov. 1-2 brought 
to our attention the latest symphonic 
work by the American composer, Ar- 
thur Shepherd. The complete program 
listed the ‘Leonore’ Overture No. 3, Op. 
72, by Beethoven, the Symphony No. 2 
by Shepherd and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
‘Scheherazade’. Mr. Shepherd conducted 
his work and Dr. Koussevitzky took the 
baton for the remaining items. 

The works of Mr. Shepherd, who is 
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BECKETT LAUNCHES 
CONCERTS FOR YOUTH 


Boston Symphony Players Give 
First Program of Their 
Third Season 


Boston, Nov. 2.—The third season 
of the Youth Concerts in Boston, spon- 
sored by the Boston Symphony and the 
Youth Concerts Association, opened in 
Symphony Hall on Oct. 23. Once more 
the familiar seventy members of the 
Boston Symphony were on the stage, 
with Wheeler Beckett to conduct them, 
and once more Symphony Hall rang 
with the voices of school children who 
left but few vacant seats in the hall. 

If there were those who may have 
been skeptical concerning the profit ac- 
cruing from these concerts when they 
were first organized by Mr. Beckett, 
these skeptics must by this time be 
thoroughly convinced of the soundness 
of the idea. At least forty co-operating 
communities were represented by 
groups of children at the concert on 
Oct. 23, some coming from as far dis- 
tant as Gloucester in especially char- 
tered buses. 

Popular Program Played 





Taking his cue from favorite compo- 
sitions chosen by his young listeners 
last year, Mr. Beckett offered ‘Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik by Mozart, Beetho- 
ven’s Symphony No. 8, Enesco’s ‘Rou- 
manian Rhapsody’ No. 1, Debussy’s 
‘Afternoon of a Faun’ and the Overture 
to the ‘Flying Dutchman’ by Wagner. 

During the time that Mr. Beckett has 
been conducting these concerts he has 
grown in stature. His conducting of 
the Mozart, for instance, was warm but 
not sentimental, and the Enesco was 
accomplished with commendable verve. 


now head of the music division of West- 
ern Reserve University of Cleveland, 
have not been granted too many hear- 
ings in this city, the Boston Symphony 
having performed only one other com- 
position by him, when Pierre Monteux 
led his Fantasy for piano and orchestra 
in 1921, with Heinrich Gebhard as so- 
loist. 

The Second Symphony is solidly con- 
structed (too solidly, possibly) and upon 
a first hearing appears to be in ortho- 
dox symphonic form. There are four 
movements, Allegro, Lento moderato, 
Allegro ma non troppo and Andante 
sostenuto; Allegro alla giga. The com- 
poser makes effective use of the English 
horn and the virtuosity of the players 
is considerably taxed in the third, the 
Scherzo movement, which reveals com- 
plicated rhythmic patterns. Unfortu- 
nately the Mexican Cowboy Song, 
which forms the principal thematic ma- 
terial for the movement, is scarcely 
witty enough for use in this manner. 
The fugal passage in the final move- 
ment (which, after all, is a complete 
fugue, although but a small portion of 
the work), made the greatest appeal to 
this reviewer. It is cleverly constructed 
on a theme of original content. Mr. 
Shepherd conducted his symphony in his 
customary modest manner. 

Dr. Koussevitzky gave a satisfying 
performance of the ‘Leonore’ Overture 
and closed the program with a really 
electrifying publication of ‘Schehera- 
zade’, which brought the audience to its 
feet in an all but cheering mood. 

The opening of the Monday-Tuesday 
concerts by this orchestra occurred on 
Oct. 28-29, at which time Dr. Kousse- 








Wheeler Beckett 


It was the Beethoven and Debussy 
items, however, which more completely 
revealed Mr. Beckett’s forward stride. 
A flexibility in leadership which this 
reviewer had not previously noted was 
evident, and which augurs well for suc- 
ceeding performances. 

Mr. Beckett and thirty-two men of 
the Boston Symphony will give a series 
of six children’s concerts in Sanders 
Theatre, Cambridge, this season during 
December, January, February and 
March, and two concerts in April. 
These concerts are under the auspices 
of the Youth Concerts Association of 
Boston and the Women’s Committee for 
children’s concerts in Cambridge. The 
first concert is scheduled for Dec. 4, 
and the venture appears destined for 
immediate success. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 


vitzky offered program items so re- 
cently heard and reviewed as to need 
no further comment, including as they 
did the Gluck ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’, the 
‘London’ Symphony by Vaughan-Wil- 
liams and the Haydn G Major Sym- 
phony. Grace May STUTSMAN 





Luboshutz and Nemenoff to Play 
New Works 


Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Neme- 
noff, duo-pianists, will fulfill fifty-seven 
engagements during the season, and will 
play a new work written for and dedi- 
cated to them, called ‘New Dance’, by 
Wallingford Riegger. Mr. Luboshutz 
has arranged a Handel Passacaglia for 
violin and piano, as well as a Rondo 
by Weber and Glinka’s ‘Lark.’ The 
duo-pianists will re-appear before the 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society of New 
York, for the Harvard Musicale in 
Boston for the third time, at Syracuse, 
N. Y., Lowell, Mass., Dubuque, Ia., 
Wichita Falls, Tex., Worcester, Mass., 
Paterson, N. J., Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Asheville, N. C., Ashland, Ky., and 
Sheboygan, Wis. They will make their 
first apearance in the Carnegie Hall 
series of concerts on Feb. 28, and at 
the YMHA in New York, at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, at Wilson College in 
Chambersburg, Pa., at Bowdoin College 
and at East Carolina Teachers College 
at Greenville, N. C. 





RocHester, Nov. 5.—Guy Fraser 
Harrison conducted the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra in the first of the season’s 
broadcasts on Oct. 22 over the NBC 
network. M. E. W. 

































Ballet Russe Closes N. Y. Season 






(Right) Alexandra Danilova . 
and George Zoritch, Who - 
Appeared in ‘The New 
Yorker’, One of the Sea- 


son's Novelties 


HE final fortnight of the Ballet Russe 

de Monte Carlo brought several stand- 
ard works into the active repertoire and 
also introduced revisions and changes of 
role in ballets offered the first week. 
Alicia Markova created a sensation by her 
performance in ‘Giselle’ which was given 
on Oct. 24 and subsequently ; though it is 
ridiculous to call this work the ‘Hamlet’ 
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ofthe ballet, it still is an excellent vehicle 
for a virtuosic dancer with imagination. 

Leonide Massine is still at work on “The 
New Yorker’. At the performance of Oct. 
29, he assumed the role of ‘The Timid 
Man’, presenting a delightful picture of in- 
anity and holding the stage as he always 
does. Still further revisions, including ad- 
ditions to the role of the dionysiac dowager 
with the dog, were apparent at the per- 
formance of Nov. 1. Undeniably amusing 
in spots, ‘The New Yorker’ remains a 
hybrid. 

Mia Slavenska was seen in one of her 
most felicitous roles in the ‘Coppelia’ of 
Oct. 27. Massine’s amazingly penetrating 


setting of Wagner’s Bacchanale from 
‘Tannhauser’ grows more impressive with 


repetition. Will the ballet ever have an 
orchestra that can play the music? 
‘Petrouchka’ was given on Oct. 28 and 


and should have been seen much 
oftener. Both ‘Lac des Cygnes’ and ‘Les 
Sylphides’ remain “ever fresh and ever 
fair.” The latter did not find its way into 
the repertoire until Nov. 1. Igor Youske- 
vitch is well nigh ideal in the difficult male 
role in this ballet and Alicia Markova 
danced with feathery lightness though with 
an annoying self- consciousness of manner. 
On Sunday evening Nov. 3 the ballet closed 
its season. S. 
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(Continued from page 33) 

Miss Pauly did her best singing. Falla’s 
‘Jota’ was sung with unusual beauty, the 
beauty of a voice of natural, lovely texture. 
Miss Pauly is justly famous for her in- 
terpretation of roles like ‘Elektra’ but if, 
as it seemed, her faulty production could 
be laid to Strauss’s taxing demands it is 
a pity. An artist who can give to her 
songs so much tonal beauty and dramatic 
feeling should not be handicapped by the 
pardonable but unmusical sounds which 
marred almost all of her songs to some 
extent. Mr. Ulanowsky was a vigorous 
accompanist. 


Lucy Brown Begins Recital Series 

Lucy Brown, pianist, who has been heard 
pre viously in New York, gave the first of a 
of four recitals in the Carnegie 


series 
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Concerts in New Y ork, 


Carnegie Hall Events 
Nov. 11, evening: National Orchestral Association 
‘12: Philadelphia Orchestra 


14: New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 

15, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 

15: Rudolf Serkin, pianist 


16: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 

17, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 

18: Albert Spalding, 

19: Emanuel Feuermann, 

20: Chicago Symphony 

21: Boston Symphony 

22: Chicago Symphony 

23, morning: Yves Tinayres, lecturer 

23, afternoon: Boston Symphony 

23, evening: NBC Symphony 

25: John Charles Thomas, baritone 


Town Hall Events 


afternoon: Vladimir, Nathalie 
Drozdoff, pianists 

11: Michael Zadora, pianist 

12: Joseph Battista, pianist 
: 5:30 p.m.: Layman’s 


violinist _ 
cellist 


Nov. 11, and Paul 


13, afternoon, Music 


Course 


Chamber Music Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 28. The first part of the program 
consisted of Bach and Beethoven and in- 
cluded the B Flat Partita, a Toccata in D 
and a Prelude and Fugue in F Minor from 
the Second Book. The Beethoven works 
were the ‘Andante Favori’ and the ‘Rondo 
a Capriccio’, Op. 129. Following the in- 
termission, the soloist was assisted in the 
Brahms G Minor Piano Quartet by Dor- 
othy Kessnef, violinist, Sanford Schoen- 
bach, viola player, and Sterling Hunkins, 
‘cellist. Miss Brown was at her best in the 
Brahms work, but her playing throughout 
showed definite artistic intention. N. 


New Barték Sonata Is Heard 


A truly memorable experience was the 
first American performance of Béla Bar- 
tok’s Sonata for two pianos and percus- 
sion instruments at the third concert of 
the New Friends of Music in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 3. Mem- 
orable not only for the composition, which 
is surely among the finest productions of 
contemporary music, but also for the per- 
formance of Mr. Bartédk and his wife, 
Ditta Pasztory Bartdk, at the two pianos, 
and of Saul Goodman and Henry Denecke, 
Jr., with the tympani and percussion instru- 
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November 11-25 
13: Grace Leslie, contralto 
* 14, afternoon: Raoul Nadeau, baritone 
“ 14, afternoon, 5:30 p.m.: Layman’s Music 


Course 
16, afternoon: 
17, afternoon: 


Rose Dirman, soprano 
Henry Temianka, violinist 


17, afternoon, 5:30 p.m.: New Friends of 
Music 

17: Hazel Griggs, pianist 

18: Anita Atwater, soprano 

19: Robert Goldsand, pianist 


20, afternoon, 5:30 p.m.: Layman’s Music 
Course 

20: Stell Andersen, pianist 

21, afternoon, 5:30 p.m.: Layman’s Music 
Course 

22: Nathan Chaikin, ’cellist 

23, afternoon: Benjamin De Loache, bari 
tone 

23: Martin Jacklin, tenor; Doris Raynor, 
soprano 

24, afternoon: Simon Barer, pianist 


24, afternoon, 5:30 p.m.: Adolf Busch, vio 
lin; Rudolf Serkin, piano 

24: Béla Bartok and Ditta Pasztory, two- 
piano recital 


25: Germaine Leroux, pianist 


ments. The work abounds in intricate 
cross-rhythms, unusual timbres and _ pas- 
sages requiring the most sensitive adjust- 
ment. They played it with superb control 
and a communicative intensity of feeling. 

First heard two years ago at Basel, the 
sonata was performed in Paris in 1939 
and in other European music centers, It 
has all of Barték’s most striking char- 
acteristics in full measure: an inexhaustible 
and tremendously stimulating rhythmic in- 
ventiveness, an original harmonic idiom 
and a mastery of form such as few com- 
posers of this or any other period have 
possessed. The composer knows exactly 
what he wants to say and exactly how to 
say it. Each of the three movements is a 
rounded whole and put together with mas- 
ter craftsmanship, 

The Perolé Quartet gave a finely 
nuanced performance of Debussy’s incom- 
parable string quartet, in which the lus- 
cious tone of Lillian Fuchs’s viola and 
Ernst Silberstein’s ‘cello were especially 
enjoyable. And the concert closed with 
Schubert’s Trio in E Flat, Op. 100, played 
by Joseph Coleman, first violin of the 
Perolé Quartet, Mr. Silberstein and Jerome 
Rappaport at the piano. The New Friends 
are getting better and better every Sun- 
day. Where will this end? 
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Silvestre Revueltas 


Mexico City, Oct. 20.—Silvestre Re- 
vueltas, composer, conductor and violinist, 
died here on Oct. 5, after a three days’ ill- 
ness, of pneumonia. He was forty-one 
years old. 

He was born in the small town of San- 
tiago Papasquiaro in the state of Durango. 
His early training was under local musi- 
cians, but he appeared at the age of eight 
in a concert in Guadalajara, and in 1913, 
came to Mexico City to study music seri- 
ously, specializing in theory. After three 
years he went to St. Edward’s College in 
Austin, Tex., and later to the Chicago 
Musical College. After playing violin in a 
movie theatre, he returned here and gave 
a successful recital but went back to Chi- 
cago where he was employed in the or- 
chestras of various theatres. Returning 
here once more in 1929, he gave up further 
time to composition. Through association 
with Carlos Chavez, he became second 
conductor of the Mexico City Musicians 
Union now known as the Orquesta Sinfo- 
nica de Mexico. He retained this position 
until 1935, when he became a member of 
the faculty of the National Conservatory 
of Music, teaching violin and conducting. 
He visited Spain during the recent revolu- 
tion, as a member of the Writers Congress 
in Madrid and Valencia. His works were 
played with success both in Madrid and in 
Barcelona. His works included composi- 
tion in various orchestral forms also songs, 
pieces for chamber orchestra and music for 
the film, ‘Waves’. 





Sibyl Sammis MacDermid 

Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, formerly a 
well-known concert soprano and more re- 
cently prominent in the teaching field, died 
at her home in New York on Nov. 2, after 
a week’s illness. She was sixty-four years 
old. Born in Foreston, Ill, in 1876, she 
studied in Chicago at the American Con- 
servatory, with Max Decsi in New York 
and Mme. Ida Lurig in Paris. In 1900, she 
fulfilled a two-week’s engagement at the 
Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts under 
Sir Henry Wood and after her return to 
America, sang with the New York, the 
Chicago and the Minneapolis Symphonies 
besides giving numerous recitals and ap- 
pearing as soloist with prominent oratorio 
and choral societies. Her husband, James 
G. MacDermid, a composer, survives her. 





Gio Tyler-Taglieri 

PortLanp, Ore., Oct. 25.—Gio Tyler- 
Taglieri, teacher of singing for many years 
in this city, died on Oct. 17, after an illness 
of three days. He was eighty-five years 
old. Born in Brooklyn, May 19, 1855, he 
studied in Italy with Scafatti, Vanuccini, 
Cortesi, Francesco Lamperti in Paris with 
Sangiovanni and Trabadelo and in London 
with Paolo Tosti. He sang in opera in 


Europe and American appearing in the 
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Emma Abbott Opera Company, in the 
Henry W. Savage English Opera Company 
and in support of Lillian Russell. Among 
his prominent pupils were Rena Vivienna 
one of the singers to appear in Savage's 
‘Madame Butterfly’ company which gave 
its first performances in America of this 
work, and Hartridge Whipp, concert bari- 
tone, whose promising career was cut short 
by death from flu in 1918. 


Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson 


Irmgart Hutcheson, wife of Ernest 
Hutcheson, concert pianist and president of 
the Juilliard School of Music, died at her 
home in New York on Nov. 5, after a long 

illness. 





Mrs. Hutcheson was born in Berlin, the 
daughter of Baron Arnold Senfft von Pil- 
sach, who was a friend and patron of the 
composer Robert Franz, and to whom Liszt 
dedicated his ‘Hymn to the Sun of St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi’. Mrs. Hutcheson, who was a 
capable pianist, met Mr. Hutcheson in 
Weimar when he was studying under Stav- 
enhagen and they were married in London 
in 1899. The following year she came to 
America when her husband became head 
of the piano department of the Peabody 
Conservatory in Baltimore, and lived in 
that city until Mr. Hutcheson resigned to 
give more time to concert appearances. 
Since then she had made her home first in 
Montclair, N. J., and more recently in New 
York. 

In 1931, with Olga Samaroff and the 
late Mrs. Ernest Schelling, she founded the 
Musicians Emergency Fund. She was also 
a founder of the Schubert Memorial and 
remained chairman of its board of direc- 
tors until her death. She is survived by 
her husband, two sons, Arnold T., and 
Harold R. Hutcheson and two grand- 
daughters. 





W. Emerson Williams 


W. Emerson Williams, tenor, and teach- 
er of singing, died at his home in New 
York on Oct. 30. He was born fifty-eight 
years ago in Centerville, Ohio, and studied 
singing at the Cincinnati College of Mu- 
sic. After touring the country under the 
management of the Redpath Bureau and 
the Chautauqua Circuit, he settled in New 
York where he became associated with 
Edison Phonograph, making numerous 
recordings for Edison. He was for ten 
years soloist at Holy Trinity Roman Cath- 
olic Church. His wife, Jane Williams, also 
a singer, survives him. 





Hubert Wilke 


Yonkers, N. Y., Nov. 1—Hubert Wilke, 
light-opera baritone of the ’eighties and 
’nineties, died at his home here on Oct. 
23, in his eighty-sixth year. A native of 
Stettin, Germany, he studied at the Leipzig 
Conservatory. Millécker is said to have 
composed ‘The Beggar Student’ for him, 
and he was in the cast of ‘Tales of Hoff- 
mann’ on Dec. 8, 1881, at the Ringtheater 
in Vienna when the building caught fire 
and over 800 persons lost their lives. 

Mr. Wilke came to America in 1882, 


Ysaye: Colossus of the Violin 


(Continued from page 5) 


marvelous, only it isn’t quite right. It 
isn’t that... it isn’t accurate!” 

“What!” he roared like a bull which 
had just been stabbed, and putting fiddle 
and pipe down, took his long hair in 
each fist and bellowed “René, René, did 
you hear that? René, this cochon has 
the effrontery to tell me that it wasn’t 
right!” While he stood there, a fistful 
of hair in each hand, I begged his friend 
Ortmans to try explain to him that it 
was all, of course, marvelous, genial, 
overwhelming and staggering because 
he was not playing the actual notes in 
the pages of figurations, as published by 
Lalo. It was in vain I tried to tell him 
that I knew I had been very much out 
of order to make the comments that | 
had, that I did not know the French lan- 
guage sufficiently to pick quickly the 
right forms and words with which, with 
due apologies, to express my astonish- 
ment that a page of artistically woven 
figurations, so characteristic of Lalo, 
could have been so similar and yet dis- 
similar sufficiently to confound me, and 
so on. But he was too stunned and in- 
furiated to pay any attention to Ortmans 
and my explanations and, still tearing at 
his hair, he stood over me menacingly 
while he kept on repeating: “So you 
know the work—vyou know it? Do you 
hear that, René? This cochon here 
knows the Lalo, when I have played it 
before he was born.” 


Volatile Temperament 


But suddenly his mood changed and 
with thorough glee at my red-faced 
humiliation and wretchedness, he roared 
“René! Now you are going to see some- 
thing! This cochon is going to play the 
Concerto in F of Lalo for me!” He 
winked his eyes, slapped his thighs and 
seizing his fiddle and bow thrust them 
at me with terrific imprecations and or- 
dered me to play the pages containing 
the passage-work in question ! 

This was an encounter I had not ex- 
pected, and paralyzed with terror as this 
infuriated Goliath towered over me, I 
begged, actually begged tremblingly, to 
be forgiven and to be allowed to run 
from that room. But it was useless, for 
he kept thrusting fiddle and bow toward 
me and with terrific oaths ordered me 
to begin. He straddled a chair, turning 
it around so that his arms rested on its 
back, his enormous bare legs and thighs 
at the instance of the late Heinrich Con- 
ried and appeared first at the Thalia Thea- 
ter in the Bowery. He was later heard in 
support of Lillian Russell, Francis Wilson 
and Marie Tempest, singing in ‘The Grand 
Duchess’, ‘The Oolah’ and ‘The Fencing 
Master’ respectively. One of his most popu- 
lar roles was the lead in Millécker’s “The 
Black Huzzar’ and he also appeard fre- 
quently in the title role of ‘Fra Diavolo’ 
although this was written for a tenor 
voice. 

As he grew older, Mr. Wilke forsook 
opera for the legitimate drama and was 
seen in ‘The Typhoon,’ ‘L’Aiglon’ and ‘The 
Climax.’ He was a member of both The 
Lambs and The Friars clubs. A son and 
two daughters survive him. 





Mrs. Luigi von Kunits 

Toronto, Nov. 1.—Harriette Gittings 
von Kunits, widow of Luigi von Kunits, one 
time concert master of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony and later of the Toronto Sym- 
phony, died here on Sept. 29. Mrs. von 
Kunits was the daughter of Joseph H. Git- 
tings of Pittsburgh. She is survived by 
two daughters, a son and three grand 
children. 


exposed to view, and smoking his pipe 
[ started the conerto, unprepared as | 
was, to play it. He watched me steadily 
and when I reached the passages in 
question, he closed his eyes, squeezing 
them together very hard, as if to im 
press something on his brain. Presently 
he stopped me by holding up his hand, 
and opening his eyes, he said to me in 
a normal, quiet voice: “Play that place 
over again—a little more slowly.” Once« 
more the eyes closed, were tightly 
squeezed, the head nodding. “And now 
continue,” he said, and again all this had 
to be repeated. When I terminated the 
first movement, he turned to Ortmans 
and said in a matter-of-fact voice: “Eh 
bien, he is right. I must look through 
the score a little after lunch,” and ap 
proaching me, he gave me a slap on the 
back and said “Hm... c’ést un brav! 
He has talent. We will have lunch to- 
gether, won’t we, Cochon. . .?” 

Pulling his night-gown over his head, he 
told me to continue with the two remaining 
movements while he dressed. His clothes 
were strewn all over the place and I can 
now visualize him sitting there, pausing in 
the midst of pulling on a sock, or his trou 
sers, while with closed eyes he was again 
making a mental record of something in the 
music at that particular point. This ex- 
perience is not recounted to show that al- 
though unprepared and under such demor- 
alizing conditions I did manage to play the 
concerto with such a colossal violinist and 
artist watching every finger-move and bow- 
stroke, but that Ysaye, only one day before 
rehearsing and playing it publicly with or- 
chestra, conceived the work as an entity 
and thus had woven things (scarcely less 
genial than those of Lalo himself) around 
the music, harmonies which he knew were 
in the background of the score, just as he, 
through habit, always filled in harmonies 
in the single-voiced or melodic phrases. 
This complete musicality of feeling I never 
knew of in any other violinist, nor the abil- 
ity to create fullness of sonority through 
transposition into various registers and—of 
course—in any and all positions of the vio- 
lin. It was like St. Saéns’s gift and mu- 
sicianship, to be able to play any work of 
3ach which he knew, in any key whatso- 
ever! That is what I should call musician- 
ship-plus. 


Ysaye the Violinist 


Ysaye had the rare power, at times, to 
inspire himself to such sublime heights that 
from no other artist have I seen the vistas 
of majesty, grandeur and nobility so re- 
vealed. It is an experience of a life-time 
to see an artist “of the other world” so feel 


(Continued on page 38) 
J. B. MARTIN RESIGNS 





Founder - Conductor of Battle Creek 
Symphony Succeeded by Gould 


BaTTLeE CREEK, Micu., Nov. 5.— 
John B. Martin, a leader in the musical 
life of Battle Creek for the past forty- 
seven years, has announced his retire- 
ment from musical activity. The Battle 
Creek Symphony, which he has directed 
for forty-one years, will be taken over 
by Raymond Gould, who for some time 
has been Professor Martin’s assistant 
and concertmaster of the orchestra 
Mrs. Roger Parkes will carry on the 
retiring professor’s teaching work. 

The Battle Creek Symphony, unde: 
its new conductor, will be augmented by 
the forces of the Lakeview Symphony) 
of which Mr. Gould has been directo: 
for the past sixteen years. It will begit 
a series of three concerts on Sunday 
Dec. 3. 

Mr. Martin, born in Germany in 1866 
arrived in Battle Creek in 1883. R. B. 
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WORLD’S FAIR HOST 
TO ASCAP CONCERT 


‘A Cavalcade of American Music’ 
Presents Native Symphony 
and Swing Composers 


The last major music event at the 
New York World’s Fair was presented 
by the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers in the Ameri- 
can Music Hall on Oct. 24. Gene Buck, 
president of ASCAP, was the master 
of ceremonies in the presentation of 
music from symphony to swing under 
the title of ‘A Cavalcade of American 
Music’. The program was divided into 
an afternoon and an evening concert, 
both free to the public. 

Mayor LaGuardia conducted the 
opening number, ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner’, played by the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic in the afternoon. The balance 
of the program featured symphonic 
works of members of the Society, in- 
cluding Dr. Howard Hanson, Henry 
Hadley, Deems Taylor, William Grant 
Still and Morton Gould. The conduct- 
ors were Dr. Hanson and Mr. Still. 


Gene Buck Presides 

Mr. Buck presided over the evening’s 
concert, where a sixty-piece orchestra 
was conducted by Johnny Green. Mar- 
garet Speaks, niece of Oley Speaks, 
composer, was the guest soloist. One 
of the highlights of the program was a 
tribute to Victor Herbert, ASCAP 
founder, John Philip Sousa and George 
Gershwin. Jules Bledsoe came from 
Hollywood to sing ‘Ol’ Man River’ 
which he introduced in the original 
production of Ziegfeld’s ‘Showboat’. 
Gene Autry, cowboy singer-composer, 
sang some of his own Western melodies. 
Jerome Kern, Sigmund Romberg, Jean 
Schwartz and Walter Donaldson flew 
from Hollywood to make personal ap- 
pearances. 

The only misfortune of the evening 
was the absence of George M. Cohan, 
who was prevented by illness from ap- 
pearing. Among the composers and 
lyricists who played or sang their com- 
positions were: Irving Berlin, Milton 
Ager, Fred E. Ahlert, J. Fred Coots, 
Irving Caesar, Gerald Marks, Ferde 
Grofe, Harry Von Tilzer, Nick and 
Charles Kenny, Sammy Fain, Ernie 
Burnett, Billy Hill, Ray Henderson, 
Ruth Lowe, Harry Armstrong, Herald 
J. Rome, Peter DeRose, Dave Stamper, 
Arthur Schwartz, Clara Edwards, Jack 
Lawrence, Richard Rogers, Lorenz 
Hart, Joseph E. Howard and William 
C. Handy. 








Kenny Baker Opens Tour 

Kenny Baker, tenor, inaugurated his 
concert tour on Nov. 2 in El Paso. 
Twelve concerts have been arranged, all 
in the south and mid-west. Mr. Baker 
will also sing in Abilene, Tex.; Denver, 
Col.; Kansas City, Mo.; Shreveport, 
La.; Birmingham, Ala.; Sioux Falls, 
S. D.; Omaha, Neb.; Laramie, Wyo.; 
Dallas, San Antonio, and Houston, 
Texas. 





Ionian Singers Heard at Schools 

The Ionian Singers, male voice a 
cappella ensemble, recently gave the 
opening concert at the Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, of Manchester, N. H., 
before a capacity audience. Earlier in 
October the quartet inaugurated the sea- 
yn’s concert course at the State Teach- 
rs College in Mansfield, Pa. With 
their pianist, Paul Sargent, the Ion- 
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AN OPERATIC GROUP IN HAVANA 


Concerned in the Recent Season of the International Opera Company in Havana Were, from 

the Left: Lorenzo Alvary, Baritone; Carlo Morelli, Baritone; Vivian Della Chiesa, Soprano; 

Jorge Estrade, Impresario; Laszlo Halasz, Conductor; Raoul Jobin, Tenor; Mrs. Halasz and 
Mrs. Della Chiesa 


ians opened the Community Concert 
series in Norwich, N. Y., and the 
Thursday Morning Musicale series in 
Elmira. Later in the season the Sing- 
ers will tour north into Canada, south 
to the Gulf, and through the midwest- 
ern states. 


CLEVELAND HEARS 
FUCHS AS SOLOIST 


Rodzinski Leads Orchestra in 
All-Tchaikovsky Program— 
Philadelphians Visit 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 5.—Dr. Artur Rod- 
zinski’s program at the season’s second 
pair of concerts on Oct. 17 and 19, hon- 
ored the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of Tchaikovsky and included the Over- 
ture-Fantasia, ‘Romeo and Juliet’, the 
Concerto for Violin; and the ‘Pathé- 
tique Symphony. 

Josef Fuchs, the gifted concertmaster 
of the orchestra, was soloist and re- 
ceived enthusiastic applause for his bril- 
liant performance. Mr. Fuchs played 
this concerto last Spring at a special 
concert for “The Friends of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra”, after which Dr. Rod- 
zinski received so many requests for a 
repetition he hastened to include it in 
the regular symphony series. Severance 
Hall was completely sold out for each 
performance and many standees were 
present. 

The Oct. 24 and 26 concerts opened 
with Samuel Barber’s sprightly Over- 
ture to ‘The School for Scandal’, fol- 
lowed by Beethoven’s Symphony No. 1 
in C. After intermission, Dr. Rodzin- 
ski’s penetrating delineation of Berlioz’s 
‘Fantastic’ Symphony won a tremen- 
dous ovation. 

Dr. Rodzinski’s interest in the com- 
positions of Samuel Barber is well 
known. The overture is gay and witty, 
reflecting the spirit of Sheridan’s 
comedy. 

The seating capacity of Severance 
Hall is always inadequate for the Twi- 
light Concerts conducted by Rudolph 
Ringwall, the popular associate conduc- 
tion of the Cleveland Orchestra. The 
first concert of this series on Oct. 20 
was highly successful. Mr. Ringwall 


was in top form, introducing each work 








with interesting comments. The pro- 
gram consisted of ‘A Little Night Mu- 
sic’ by Mozart, ‘Academic Festival’ 
Overture by Brahms, Three Spanish 
Dances by Granados; Fantasy, “Three 
Bears’, by Eric Coates; and ‘Tales from 
the Vienna Woods’ by Strauss. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra was 
given a royal welcome on Oct. 27 in 
Public Music Hall in the opening con- 
cert of the Cleveland Concert Course, 
directed by Mrs. Emil Brudno, and un- 
der the auspices of the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art. The program opened with 
Brahms’s Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn, followed by his Fourth Sym- 
phony, Sibelius’s ‘Swan of Tuonela’, 
‘Queen Mab’ Scherzo from ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ by Berlioz, and Enesco’s ‘Rou- 
manian’ Rhapsody, No. 1. Eugene Or- 
mandy appeared here for the first time. 

Witma HunINnG 


BOSTONIANS HEAR 
KREISLER RECITAL 


Grace Leslie Gives Initial Con- 
cert in Jordan Hall—Chap- 
ple Gives Talks 


Boston, Nov. 2.—The doors of Sym- 
phony Hall were opened for the recital 
season on Oct. 27 when Fritz Kreisler 
inaugurated the Winter series of events 
with a concert that pleased the large 
audience. Carl Lamson was again the 
accompanist and the program included 
items by Bach, the Mozart Concerto in 
G (K. 216), some Schubert, Cyril Scott, 
Brahms and Dvorak. 

On Oct. 30, Jordan Hall housed its 
initial recital this season when Grace 
Leslie, contralto, sang a program of 
miscellany which included the ‘Lauda- 
mus’ from Mozart’s Mass in C Minor 
and a recitative and aria from the same 
composer’s opera ‘La Clemenza di Tito’. 
Among the composers represented on a 
long and varied list was Randall 
Thompson, American, whose song ‘Vel- 
vet Shoes’ was offered by the singer. 
Two women composers new to Boston 
were also represented, Alice Barnett 
by her ‘Chanson of the Bells of Osney’ 
and Lolita Gainsborg by ‘A Song’. Alice 
Wightman was the accompanist. 

Grace May STuTsMAN 
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DANCE EVENTS DRAW 
CHICAGO AUDIENCES 


De Basil Ballet and Agnes De 
Mille Appear—Music Clubs 
Present Programs 


Cuicaco, Nov. 5.—The Original 
Ballet Russe, Colonel W. de Basil, di- 
rector-general, began a week’s engage- 
ment at the Auditorium Theater on Oct. 
28, after an absence of three years. 
Several of the ballets given were new 
to this city but were viewed with keen 
pleasure. The principal dancers, remem- 
bered from the ballet’s previous visits, 
were given individual ovations when 
each appeared for the first time. 

Agnes De Mille, young American 
dance pantomimist, began a four-night 
engagement with her dance ensemble, at 
the Goodman Memorial Theater on Oct. 
30. Her assisting artists included Sybil 
Shearer, Katherine Litz and Joseph 
Anthony. During her engagement Miss 
De Mille presented ‘Introduction in the 
Grand Manner’, ‘Night Scenes’, ‘May 
Day’, Pavane from ‘Romeo and Juliet’, 
‘Czech Festival’, and ‘The Parvenues’. 

Kathryn Witwer and Ida Krehm, 
both former winners of the National 
Young Artists’ contests, were among 
the guests at a dinner given by the 
Illinois Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs. 
Royden J. Keith (Marie Morrisey) 
president, to honor the national presi- 
dent, Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober. 

The dinner was held on Oct. 21, at 
the Chicago Woman’s Club. Mrs. 
George N. Oberne, first vice-president, 
and Mrs. Frank P. Whitmore, president 
of the Chicago district, were at the 


. speakers’ table. Guests from all parts of 


the state and many distinguished musi- 
cians were present and participated in a 
round-table discussion later. 

Miss Witwer, who was a contest 
winner in 1927, will appear with the 
Chicago Opera this season, at which 
time the Illinois Federation will take a 
large block of seats, its policy being to 
give continued support and help to any 
contest winners. 


Festival Winner Heard 


Irma Cooper, winner of the Chicago- 
land Music Festival contest in August, 
was heard in a group of songs by 
Foudrain and numbers by Carpenter, 
Michael Head and Rummel, at the 
opening of the Chicago Musical Arts 
Club on Oct. 20, in its headquarters in 
the Fine Arts Building. A chamber 
music group: Perry Crafton, violin; 
Hans Piltz, viola; Carmen Adezio, 
cello; John Golden, double bass and 
Esther Rosenberg, piano, played Schu- 
bert’s Quintet, Op. 114, ‘Die Forellen’. 

On Oct. 21, the Musicians Club of 
Women gave a concert at the Cordon, 
presenting Marjorie Morgan, Elva 
Gamble, singers, in a group of songs, 
and Vierlyn Clough Duerr, pianist, in 
four numbers. The Chicago Concert 
Ensemble: Nesta Smith, first violin; 
Lois Dangremond, second violin; Phyl- 
lis Becker, viola; Florence Dangre- 
mond, ‘cello, and Alvena Reckzeh, pia- 
nist, played the Dohnanyi Quintet, Op. 1. 

Anne MclIssac, soprano, winner of 
the Young Artists’ contest of the So- 
ciety of American Musicians and re- 
cently engaged by the Chicago Opera 
Co., justified these happenings by giv- 
ing her own recital in Kimball Hall on 
Oct. 28. Her program contained songs 
by Bach, Gluck, Schubert, Fauré, and 
modern composers, which she dispatched 
with ease of manner and ample knowl- 
edge of each composer’s intent. C. Q. 
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YSAYE: A COLOSSUS OF CONTRADICTIONS IN ART 


(Continued from pagt 36) 

the meaning of a simple line in the slow 
movement of the Beethoven violin con- 
certo that utterly unconscious of the or- 
chestra, the lights and the thousands of 
listeners before him, he stands there with 
tears streaming down his cheeks, and this 
I have seen more than once! And in the 
next movement he would sentimentalize 
with ridiculous mawkishness in one place 
only practically to double the tempo in an- 
other. 


Ysaye’s Grimaces While Playing 


It was one of my “parlor-tricks” to imi- 
tate his manner of “falling upstairs” as he 
came onto the podium and more especially 
to mimic his great variety of grimaces 
while playing. These were an inseparable 
part of his great artistry, born of absorp- 
tion and intensity of emotions. But, be it 
said, when the real feeling was not present, 
the grimaces were, and perhaps to an even 
greater extent, for Ysaye was not only a 
born actor but also knew the value of ges- 
tures, expressions and poses! Often it was 
downright funny to see him frantically 
whipping himself into trying to produce a 
trill with fingers that were exhausted be- 
yond his will and control: to see him, in a 
cantilena place assume the poses and grim- 
aces of his inspired “moments of commun- 
ing” and to know, as soon as one listened 
without looking, that his playing was lus- 
terless, full of freakish absurdities, cleverly 
faked in passage-work and interspersed 
with a chain of unexpected momentary 
lapses of memory from which he always 
masterfully extricated himself. These lapses 
of memory were not entirely due to the fact 
that he never practiced, though he had an 
enormous repertoire, but also more gener- 
ally, because he knew every work so com- 
pletely that he would lose his part in the 
whole and might very likely emphasize 
something in the horns or in the strings or 
the reeds. 

Right here is where mention should be 
made of a phenomenal manifestation of this 
extraordinary artist, one so fantastic that 
only those who have witnessed and heard it 
can fully believe, and furthermore never 
cease to marvel at. Ysaye was the violin 
itself and, so far as I have ever heard, the 
only one to whom the violin sufficed as a 
medium of expression of all music. Thus, 
he accomplished the unbelievable, for with 
his huge pipe hanging out of the right 
corner of his mouth, with fiddle tucked 
side-ways against his shoulder and bow, he 
would accompany any concerto, giving the 
fullest harmonies and the most complete 
effects of the various elements in the or- 
chestration. Similarly, he would play any 
symphony or overture, and could as well 
play the Waltzes of Waldteufel or the lat- 
est Jazz. 


Ysaye the Chamber Musician 


When it came to chamber-music, I was 
less inclined to find things “genial,” for 
his erraticism and fiddleistic virtuosity al- 
ways made me laughingly think of a moun- 
tain-climber leaping from cliff to cliff while 
his three associates were risking neck- 
breaking jumps after him and apprehen- 
sively wondering where the next slip would 
occur. Even with music before him, he 
might make those “musical lapses” and 
when his bow trembled, you could hear his 
grumbled “Allez-allez!” and the tempo was 
changed immediately and the succeeding 
measures “speeded up.” Ysaye and Pugno 
were generally accepted as “the ideal com- 
bination for sonatas,” but, musicians re- 
member with amusement that when Ysaye 
had the theme, in the ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata, he 
became majestic, grandiose, sublime and 
ridiculous from beat to beat, and when his 
partner took it up, it was at least one-third 
faster, while Ysaye blinkingly made the 
most grotesque sudden crescendi and van- 
ishings within a measure and often within 
a beat! (Reverting to my “parlor stunts” 


when I was so disposed, I would give an 
imitation of how he interpreted the Schu- 
mann Piano Quintet when he played the 
viola to my first violin. Where he had the 





Bust of Ysaye by Mme. Catherine Barjanska, 

Made in 1927; Right, Ysaye, with One of 

His Famous Pipes, at the Time He Con- 
ducted the Cincinnati Symphony 


solo in the ‘Funeral March’ movement, he 
would invariably broadén the tempo, and as 
soon as he was through, he would urge me 
and the others on, from beat to beat. This 
imitation of Ysaye’s tone, comments and 
blasphemies, the manner in which he would 
murmur “a moi!” and “trop fort” and at- 
tends-donc, cochon”, his grimaces, his urg- 
ing, urging with his whole body while 
everyone could hear “allez-allez . . . eh 
bien, va donc!”, has always caused uproar- 
ious laughter. 

My opinion of most of these quartet-per- 
formances I have already given, and per- 
haps, at the best, they might have been con- 
sidered as excellent “sight-reading.” One 
day, after a performance of the Second 
Quartet of Opus 18 by Beethoven (which 
was extremely erratic), in answer to the 
applause, Ysaye returned to the platform 
alone. Suddenly a pianist appeared on the 
steps leading onto the stage in old St. 
James’s Hall, and they played as an encore 
the ‘Obertass’ Mazurka by Wieniawski! 
Inevitably I went back-stage, with Ort- 
mans, and long before reaching the “Green 
Room” we could hear Ysaye’s voice, roar- 
ing with happiness. In the crowded room, 
we saw him kissing and embracing every 
woman. Again taking the widow and 
daughters of Henri Wieniawski in his arms, 
he roared “N’est-ce-pas—I told you that 
when I have the happiness of seeing you in 
one of my concerts, I’ll play something es- 
pecially for you!” 


Ysaye the Conductor 


I no longer recall whether it was at the 
end of that season or a year or two later 
when I was playing in London that Ysaye 
was engaged as Conductor in, I think, a 
three-day festival, At one concert I played 
Ysaye’s tenderly-poetic ‘Réve d’Enfant’ 
(then virtually unknown) and played it 
quakingly, for Ysaye himself sat in the 
audience, right there under my nose. Arbos 
had asked me to use his Guarnerius for “he 
wanted to hear how it sounds in a hall” and 
with Arbos sat a wonderful fiddler, Achille 
Rivarde, a second Sarasate, in my estima- 
tion, of whose passing I just read while 
penning this tribute! The old contact was 
renewed and with his permission, or rather 
at his invitation, I attended some of the re- 
hearsals, together with my old friend Ort- 
mans. 

Ysaye’s manner of conducting, as was to 
be expected, was replete with interesting, 
individual, magnetic and amusingly con- 
tradictory elements. At times he did not 
conduct at all, was absolutely immobile. At 
others he would indicate to one section of 
the orchestra to listen to what, for instance, 
the flutes were playing. His beats, at times, 
were tiny or did not cover an area of more 
than an inch in any direction and then sud- 





denly like a lion he would spring, with both 
arms in the air, the right foot raised, and 
when his “mane” fell all over his face and 
collar, it looked truly like three paws mid- 
air. These were his gestures at concerts as 
well as in rehearsing. 

Once, dissatisfied with the spiccati the 
violins were playing, in a Schumann Sym- 
phony, he stopped them in high dudgeon, 
while in a complaining voice he kept re- 
peating, “Mais non . . . mais non, mais 
non!” and seizing a violin from under the 
chin of the player nearest him, meant to 
demonstrate what kind of spiccato he wanted. 
However, the strange bow did not respond 
to him immediately and in that attentive 
silence, he stopped suddenly, scratched his 
head and exclaimed “Where is Ysaye?” 
and the orchestra roared and applauded. 

His manner of starting a rehearsal was 
extremely funny. In a series of rolling- 
up-hill falls he would reach the conductor’s 
little platform, waving his greetings to the 
band. Then seizing a rather small baton, 
he would stand there blinking hard when 
suddenly he would touch the iron enclosure 
around himself as if it were charged with 
an electrocuting current, for he jumped 
back .. . away from it, in the same instant. 
Then with terrific strength he hurled shoul- 
ders, arms and clenched fists into the air 
and voila, we had the first beat to “Beto- 
vans Sankiem.” In that same work, in the 
transition from the third to the last move- 
ment (where the tympani has the motive 
and steady pulsations) both hands were 
held in the air, on a line with his face, 
without any beat whatsoever, which, of 
course, held the orchestra to a pianissimo 
without any nuance whatever, while his 
facial expressions were conveying what he 
felt. However, two or three measures be- 
fore the entrance of the Finale, he had 
quietly dropped his left arm and had got- 
ten his right arm, very slowly, completely 
across his body and far past his left shoul- 
der. The crescendo was now made by his 


bringing the right arm across his body, in 
a straight line, and as he was shaking with 
the intensity of what he wanted, he ac- 
complished this in a series of jerky little 
motions and with such terrific, physical 
strength that when he suddenly raised his 
arm for the opening melody, the flexible 
little baton broke into a good dozen bits of 
wood about an inch or two long. These the 
orchestra eagerly gathered, and crowding 
around him, he was made to autograph 
each one. 

As I have said, I think there were thre 
concerts during which I saw him conduct 
from memory the two-mentioned Sym- 
phonies by Beethoven as also those by 
Franck and Chausson, the ‘Istar’ by d’Indy, 
the Overture ‘Lenore’ by Duparc, the entir« 
‘La Mer’ by Paul Gilson and ‘Bruennhilde’s 
Immolation’ from ‘Goetterdaemmerung’ 
with a “Bruennhilde” of course. His vital- 
ity and energy were absolutely inexhaust- 
ible, for after one of these concerts, he told 
me to “stick around” as there was yet a 
rehearsal to start at about 11.30 (p.m.), an 
extra one for the next afternoon’s perform- 
ance. He took about two-fingers of whis- 
key (for just then he was “on the water 
wagon”) and the orchestra having been re- 
assembled, he started with undimmed fire 
in his tiger-like leaps and, at times, devas- 
tating profanities. After going through one 
composition, he yelled into the wings, “St. 
Saéns’ and sure enough that marvelous 
little man with the.unique parrot-proboscis 
emerged and approached Ysaye. The latter 
rose from his seat and seizing St. Saéns 
under the arms lifted him to his own height 
and kissed him on both cheeks. Then with 
a wide wave of his left arm he made the 
presentation: ‘L’orchestre philharmonique 

St. Saéns!’ Thereupon the latter 
stepped down to the platform which had 
been extended and which was slightly 
lower than the stage and Ysaye resumed 
his seat, his back completely turned on the 
soloist. And without ever once turning 
around, they rehearsed St. Saéns’s fifth 
piano concerto, ‘Africa’. 

In all these things Ysaye was a self-made 
musician, a natural one and born with a 
tremendous instinct, enthusiasm and under- 
standing of music. On the other hand, I 
think no one would gainsay the fact that as 
a conductor, generally speaking and more 
particularly as a disciplinarian, he was ut- 
terly beyond serious consideration. For 
with him it was always the extremes, and 
when the fires from the mounts of inspira- 
tion could not be commanded, the gestures 
and extravagances became parodies, and 
the “bigness” became one vast, meaningless 
space of emptiness. I must not fail to men- 
tion the night, about fifteen years ago, when 
the late Spiering had a “stag” at his home 
and at which were present Auer, Kreisler, 
Ysaye and a score of other musicians. 
Towards the end of the evening, I was 
urged to do my imitations and which con- 
sisted of the personal characteristics and 
peculiarities of style, tone, bowings, finger- 
ings, manner of holding the instrument and 
entrances, of a number of famous fiddlers 
of the past and present, today, alas, almost 
all of them gone. . . . The game consisted 
in the audience’s guessing the name of the 
artist from the time of his entrance through 
his gait, his bows, tunings and so on. I 
did Sarasate, Kubelik and the great “Frit- 
zey’ ’ himself. Finally, taking my courage 
in both hands, I ended the show with an 
imitiation of Ysaye himself and his roars 
could be heard above the din of the others. 
I might add that in listening to the few 
performances of his unaccompanied Son- 
atas, which in recent years have appeared 
on programs at intervals, one might become 
persuaded into believing them of greater 
value if the great actor-artist himself were 
presenting them, for I sadly miss his grim- 
aces. And in termination I crave to repeat 
that in Ysaye were incorporated the heart 
and soul of the violin. This instrument 
sufficed him as a medium for the expres- 
sions of every human tenderness and great- 
ness of thought and emotions, as it did also 
in the reproductions of an orchestral pal- 
lette. To me he remains the synonym for 
violin ! 











